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All these 
Lines 


(and many others) 


deliver transcontinental pas- 
sengers to Southern Pacific 








Via Ogden 


UNION PACIFIC 

RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
OREGON SHORT LINE 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
COLORADO MIDLAND 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC 
COLORADO & SOUTHERN 


Via Sunset 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
QUEEN & CRESCENT 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL 
TEXAS & PACIFIC 
MEXICAN CENTRAL 


Via Shasta 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
GREAT NORTHERN 
0. R. &N. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 








Bae” See Ticket Agents of , 


these lines. 








Any Agent Southern Pacific Company will supply you with descriptive 
matter and complete information on application. 


-ducation 


=m FOR EDUCATORS 


Is Afforded by a Trip over the 


Southern Pacific 
Company’s 


SUNSET, SHASTA and SUNSET ROUTES 


Grand Scenery, Diversified Industries 
Cosmopolitan Populations, Geological Wonders 
and Extensive Forests 


IN CALIFORNIA 


3,000 Miles of Railway operated by the 
Southern Pacific give access to nearly every 
portion of the State, and overland passengers 
ticketed by their lines enjoy many privileges 
without additional cost. 


To the Meeting of the 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 1ith-14th 


Insist on tickets reading for the longest possible 
distance via 


Southern Pacific 


























YOSEMITE VALLEY 
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THE MOST UNIQUE AND STUPENDOUS 
FEATURE OF THE WORLD 





It is the only spot I have ever found that came up to the brag. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Yosemite surpasses all description and even anticipation. 
—Rev. J. O. Peck. 


Well, Yosemite is a strange spot. It contravenes, challenges, de- 
fies and overshadows all other works of nature. 


—C. W. Kyle. 


Of all the grand sights I have enjoyed—Rome from the dome of 
St. Peter’s, the Alps from the valley of Lake Como, Mount Blanc 
and her glaciers from Chamouni, Niagara—and the Yosemite, 
I judge the last named the most unique and stupendous. 
—Horace Greeley. 


No one scene in all the Alps can match this before me now, in 
the things that mark the memory and impress all the senses for 


beauty and sublimity. 
— Rev. Sam’! Bowles. 








MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS 


This Summer to put to the personal test 
The experiences of these travelers 

And Enjoy a thousand aad one pleasures 
Incidental to a tour through glorious 


CALIFORNIA 














Get full particulars from any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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April, 1899. 


YOSEMITE. 


\ ie it had been decided that the annual meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association 
would be heid in Los Angeles this year | was 
asked whether | thought that the delegates to the 
convention ought to visit the Yosemite Valley before 
goinghome. My reply was ‘“‘Emphatically, yes.’’ 
I believe that every man who comes across thecon- 
tinent, whether educator or not, but pre-eminently 
the educators, should see the Yosemite with all its 
wonderful attractions. I think people very imper- 
fectly understand, as yet, the attractions of this 
State. It is true that those who attend the conven- 
tion will not have much time to spare, but there are 
many benefits to be obtained from even a fleeting 
trip into the Valley. In the first place, of course, 
there is that inexpressible exaltation of mind which 
really improves the character, and which is pre- 
eminently important in a teacher; but, besides all 
that, and aside from the scenic beauty, it is one of 
the most wonderful exhibitions of geological agen- 
cies that you can imagine. Even from a brief visit 
there is no reason why a man should not carry 
away with hima deep and lasting impression of 
the scenic grandeur, and that esthetic appreciation 
of the beautiful which comes to and elevates every 
trained mind. It is often said that science and 
scientific matters are dry and uninteresting, and 
that students of science have not the capacity for 
enjoying a beautiful scene, but, on the contrary, 
the trained mind is able to see far more in every- 
thing he meets, and Yosemite will therefore appeal 
in a still greater degree to the «esthetic side of his 
nature, apart altogether from the delight of inquir- 
ing into the reason for these great geological exhi- 
bitions. At the same time, undoubtedly, a man 
ought to carry with him a good camera, with 
which he could make photographs and lantern 
slides. 

These would be of great assistance afterwards in 
conveying to others some idea of the wonders of 
Yosemite. 

If one can only spare a few days he must plan 
them carefully to economize time. 

What is in Yosemite itself can probably be seen 
in about three days. 

Take one day to go up to Glacier Point, and 
around by Illilouette Fall, Vernal Fall, Nevada Fall 
and back to the hotel. This is really too long for 
one day. I would say, go to Glacier Point and stay 
there over night. There are good accommodations, 
and they keep a most excellent table. Next morn- 


ing continue around by Illilouette Fall, taking in 
the Vernal and Nevada falls, and returning to 
the hotel that night. 

A second trip, not a light one, is to go up and 
visit the Lower Yosemite Fall; then up the trail to 
the bottom of the Upper Fall, and then up to the 
top. From there proceed to the top of Eagle Point, 
which is the highest of the Three Brothers, and 
back to the hotel. 

On another day, perhaps, in the morning, we 
might go up to Mirror Lake and back to breakfast. 

In the afternoon you could ride down to El 
Capitan and the Bridal Veil Falls Then, if you 
had time, you might make a trip to Clouds’ Rest. 

If one has plenty of time, and wants to enjoy it 
thoroughly, | would say rest one day after each one 
of the harder trips, so that fatigue would not inter- 
fere at all; but | don’t think a man in good health 
would mind it—the trails are very good. 

The marvelous formations found in Yosemite 
Valley arouse in the mind of everyone who goes 
there a natural desire to ascertain their origin. 
There seems to be a very general idea prevalent 
among those who have not studied the subject that 
Yosemite Valley was formed by some violent and 
sudden eruption. There was no catastrophe. Of 
course there are many theories, but | am disposed 
to think that there was something like a fissure in 
the first place from which the present Valley was 
gradually developed, but it was made so exceed- 
ingly slowly, that if you had been there you never 
would have remarked anything going on. It 
would be a difficult matter to determine positively 
how this immense chasm was formed; but there 
are two theories which account, in part, at least, 
for the geological formations which are found in 
Yosemite. 

One view is, that there was a sort of fissure, 
formed like other geological fissures, by a fractur- 
ing of the rock in that region, which may partly 
have formed the Valley itself as it now is, but which 
has also greatly facilitated the action of the ordinary 
erosive agents, and that those agents, assisted, of 
course, by glaciers, have finished the work. 

Another idea is, that it has been done entirely by 
erosion—first by water erosion and then by glaciers. 

In either theory, however, we must make allow- 
ance for,—and, by the way, there are two things to 
which I would call anyone’s attention when they 
go—we must make allowance for two kinds of 
rock structure. One is a rough, imperfect, perpen- 
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dicular cleavage in the direction of the Valley, and 
that gives rise, undoubtedly, to the exceptional 
perpendicularity of the walls, which are scaling off, 
owing to that formation, leaving them still perpen- 
dicular, however. | think the spires and pinnacles 
are due to that curious perpendicular structure. 

That is one; now another structure. Itis what | 
would call an “‘ onion” structure upon a prodigious 
scale—a concentric structure upon a grand scale. 
This, like the other, is brought out and made dis- 
tinct by weathering. This has given rise to the 
domes, which are so abundant there,—North Dome, 
South Dome, Washington Column, Sentinel Dome. 
In my classes I have compared it to a great ceme- 
tery, in which Jupiter, overthrowing the Titans, 
had buried them there, and their bald heads are 
just weathering out. 

The Half Dome is just a combination of those 
two. The face is the result of that perpendicular 
structure; the top is the result of the concentric 
structure. 

Then again there are the Royal Arches. If you 
were to cut into the rock in the center you would 
findit very hard. It isonlyin the act of disintegra- 
tion that these solid hearts of the rock come to the 
surface. These domes are really the hardest cores 
of the granite, and in the general erosion they stand 
up, the outside having been gradually worn away, 
—only you must allow them a few millions of years 
for the erosion. 





El Capitan. 


In understanding Yosemite, aside from the origin 
of it, what would strike the observer would be the 
difficulty of accounting for the forms that you find 
there; that is, how they were formed originally. 
The fissure theory would account for the perpen- 
dicular structure—partially, at all events; but it 
does not account for the dome structure. You 
stand up on the top of Sentinel Dome, and, beside 
the domes, which are well known and have names 
given them, such as North Dome, South Dome, 
etc., you can count twenty or thirty others—in 
fact, the whole surface of the country is hummocky 
from the “‘ bald heads.”’ 

So you will see from this briefest outline that, so 
far from science quenching the esthetic enjoyment 
of scenery, it enhances it infinitely to be able to 
trace the beautiful effects of nature to their hidden 
causes. Joseph LeConte, 

University of California, April 15, 1899. 


CATHEDRAL SPIRES. 


No foot has pressed those stairways dizzy, 
No hand has touched those silent bells ; 
No mortal sacristan there busy, 
Silence alone the story tells. 
Those aisles untrod, save by the spirits, 
Whose mortal forms rest ’neath the sod ; 
They only have the power to hear its 
Chimes of God.—C. W. Kyle. 


3,300 feet. 


“« And the reach of them all is but the span of El Capitan, that stands at the portal a colossal greeting and farewell.” 
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THE VANTAGE POINT OF YOSEMITE. 


HOULD he see Yosemite with a good under- 
standing? 

He said he would if he could. He entered 
its portals. A river was lifted up and dropped its 
radiant waters down, delicately spread and woven. 

Across from it was a great rock that he could 
not measure aright with what he had, and he saw 
that his rule and yard stick and understanding 
were all too small. 

And he took for his measuring rod a goiden reed 
of a hundred feet. And the radiant dropping river 
was nine times its length and the rock was thirty- 
three times. 

And he saw that there were other dropping 
rivers and running waters, and other rocks, and 
they were in and about a great rent in the moun- 
tains, and the plan of their arrangement was superb 
and mighty. 

And he took his golden reed and with it he 
measured among the rocks and mountains and 
dropping rivers for the best horizontal plane 
and the best point of view, that his eyes 
might see and his understanding be opened. 

And he climbed a lifted rock and it was ten 
times the measure of his golden reed and of 
his meager rule a thousand times. 

And above him a lifted river was dropped 
down as never other river was, and beside 
him was a trench, dug in the solid rock by 
its leapings and swirlings, and at its end the 
river plunged. 

And the dropping river was sixteen times 
the measure of his golden reed, the leapings 
in the trench were six times and the plunge 
at its end was four times. 

All the droppings and leapings and plung- 
ings of the uplifted river were twenty-six 
hundred times his meager rule, and he did 
not understand the full measure thereof. 

And he climbed to another high perched 
rock on the same horizontal plane, and from 
there he saw other rivers, and they dropped 
three times. And all the droppings of the 
rivers were five times, and rocks rose up and 
hid the rivers one from the other. 

And he diligently searched for what he 
wanted. And it was not along the upmost 
rim from El Capitan to Tenaya Canyon. 
And it was not from the Leaning Tower to 
Sentinel Rock, or along all the high perimeter 
of Glacier Point, or by the edge of Panorama 
Wall from IIlilouette to the Nevada. 

It was not from the heights of Eagle Peak, 
Yosemite Point or Lost Arrow, or from Wash- 
ington Column, North Dome or Basket 
Dome. Nor was it from the towering height 
of Half Dome, or from Liberty Cap or Mt. 
Broderick. 

From Grizzly Peak were beheld the rivers, 
and they dropped four times. But nowhere 
could be seen the rivers dropping five times. 

And he took his golden reed and he leveled 
and measured among the rocks and rivers in 
and about the great rent for the best plane 
and angle of vision. And it led him to the 
great flankings of Half Dome, and down to 
where it was the least and the end and the 
buttress where the rivers met. 

There, on a crag a yard square, he stood 
_ saw a vision as no one, elsewhere, ever 

id. 
The rivers dropped five times. _Encom- 
passed by waters and walls and monuments 


he was shut in. And the crag was lifted up. By 
his golden reed it was ten times, and by his meager 
rule a thousand times. He peered down and a 
horse was as a grasshopper and the stature of a 
man was asaninch. And he saw that all his life 
his eyes were lifted to a plane five times the 
measure of his meager rule and they should be 
lifted a thousand times. 

The falling waters were about him. Nearest 
and eastward was the Vernal in the great curve. 
Its width was the measure of his golden reed and 
its setting was monumental and unequaled. 

Above and beyond was the graceful and exuber- 
ant Nevada. 

Mounting upward and southward was the rugged 
canyon of the Illilouette, with its falls in profile, 
beside the pines, near its upper end. 

To the westward were the Upper and Lower 
Yosemite, dropping down the great cliffs. 

And he saw that where he stood was the con- 
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Bridal Veil Fall, Yosemite Valley. 


‘A river was lifted up and dropped tts radiant waters down, 


delicately spread and woven,” 
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verging point of vision of the five great waterfalls of 
Yosemite, and that no other place was. And there 
were mighty steps in the great rent in the mountains, 
down which the rivers fell, and the best horizontal Plane 
was between the steps. 4 

And the Royal Arches were lifted to the same ina 
below were the Lower Yosemite and the Vernal, above 
were the Upper Yosemite, Nevada and Illilouette. 

Waterfalls were below him and waterfalls were above, 
and down a thousand times the measure of his meager 
rule were the Happy Isles and the rivers joined in one. 

Behind was the sprawling upward sweep of Grizzly 
Peak, and flanking Vernal and Nevada were the granite 
monuments of Liberty Cap and Mt. Broderick. 

Before were the massive walls and buttresses that 
would bear up a Popocatepetl. 

And the measure of the falling waters were: 


Upper Yosemite Falls........ ee ee 1,600 
Lower Yosemite Falls...... ce 400 
Vernal Falls. . Reece ea setter ; 350 
Mowaile Palle... ...0.c0c.c-c 00 scsecs sees 600 
Illilouette Falls.......... ees re cc. 

3 350 


And the stretch of all the falling waters that he saw 
from that single standpoint were three thousand three 
hundred times the measure of his meager rule, and were 
the measure of the granite wall that rose before him. 

And his vantage point was lifted up, yet it was 
crouched among the shadows of the mighty and there 
were gathered the leaping, singing rivers, and the yawn- 
ing canyons and the uplifted walls, and he looked down 
and up and around, and his understanding was opened. 
And he saw that he was on the best horizontal plane 
and at the converging point of vision, and his concep- 
tions grew, and he was better prepared to see. 

And he went to Inspiration Point and saw the grandeur 
and beauty of the entrance to Yosemite and a glimpse 
beyond. 

And he went to Glacier Point and the canyons were 
opened before him, and he saw their depths and wealth 
of waters and monuments. 

And he went to Clouds’ Rest, and in grand array the 
mountains were around. 

And he toiled up the trail beside the Yosemite River, 
that drops as no other river does, and looked up and down 
the great gorge from Yosemite Point and Eagle Peak. 

And he saw that the best points of observation of 
Yosemite were five: 

1. Inspiration Point. 

2. Sierra Point (or Point of Vantage). 

3. Glacier Paint. 

4. Clouds’ Rest. 

5. Yosemite Falls and Eagle Peak. 

And the five points should be taken in their order and 
the eyes be opened to see. 

One should enter Yosemite by Inspiration Point, and 
the rest may be seen in four days. 

And he said he would cnetend that single rock 
at the gate. 

And he sought among the world’s seven highest struc- 
tures, each supreme in its kind. 


FEET 
Highest Pyramid, Cheops.................-- 450 
Highest Hotel, de Ville Brussels... . ..---. 364 
Highest Cathedral, Strassburg.......-..... 468 
Highest Statue, Statue of Liberty .......... 32 
Highest Chimney, Glasgow.. eee iS 
Highest Monument, Washington. . 555 
And above all places the Tower of Babel, 
built to reach heaven......... MeN OOO 
3.306 


And the reach of them all is but the span of El Capi- 
tan, that stands at the portal a colossal greeting and 
farewell. Chas. A. Batley. 
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Yosemite Fall. 

“And the dropping river was sixteen times the 
measure of his golden reed, the leapings in the 
trench were stx times, and the plunge at tts end 
was four times. 
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OuR NATION’S PLAYGROUND. 


EXTRACT FROM SERMON BY REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, AFTER A 
TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


world. This continent is not more remarkable 

for its magnitude than for its wonders of con- 
struction. Yosemite and the adjoining California 
regions! Who that has seen them can think of 
them without having his blood tingle? Trees 
now standing there that were old when Christ 
lived! These monarchs of foliage reigned before 
Czsar or Alexander, and the next thousand years 
will not shatter their scepter! They are the masts 
of the continent, their canvas spread on the winds, 
while the old ship bears on its way through the 
ages! 

That Valley of the Yosemite is eight miles long 
and a half mile wide and 3,000 feet deep. It 
seems as if it had been the meaning of omnip- 
otence to crowd into as small a place as possible 
some of the most stupendous 
scenery of the world. 
Some of the cliffs you 
do not stop to meas- 
ure by feet, for they 
are literally a mile 
high. Steep so that 
neither foot of man 
or beast ever scaled 
them, they stand in 
everlasting defiance. 
If Jehovah has a 
throne on earth, these 
are its white pillars. 
Standing down in this 
great chasm of the Val- 
ley, you look up, and 
yonder is Cathedral 
Rock—vast, gloomy, 
minster—built for the 
silent worship of the 
mountains! Yonder is 
Sentinel Rock, 3,270 
feet high, bold, soli- 
tary, standing guard 
among the ages, its top 
seldom touched, until 
a bride, one Fourth of 
July, mounted it and 
planted the national 
standard, and the peo- 
ple down in the Valley 
looked up and saw the 
head of the mountain 
turbaned with stars 


se larger some countries are, the worse for the 


Glacier Point. 


and stripes. Yonder are the Three Brothers, 
4,000 feet high, Clouds’ Rest, North and South 
Dome, and the heights never captured save by the 
fiery bayonets of the thunderstorm. 

No pause for the eye, no stopping place for 
the mind. Mountains hurled on mountains. 
Mountains in the wake of mountains. Moun- 
tains flanked by mountains. Mountains split. 
Mountains ground. Mountains 
fallen. Mountains triumphant. 
As though Mont Blanc 
and the Adirondacks 
and Mount Washing- 
ton were here uttering 
themselves in one mag- 
nificent chorus of rock 
and precipice and wa- 
terfall. Sifting and 
dashing through the 
rocks, the water comes 
down. The Bridal Veil 
falls so thin you can 
see the face of the 
mountain behind it. 
Yonder is Yosemite 
Falls, dropping 2,634 
feet, 16 times greater 
descent than that of 
Niagara. These waters 
dash to death on the 
rocks, so that the white 
spirit of these slain 
waters ascending in 
robe of mist seeks the 
heavens. Yonder is 
Nevada Falls, plung- 
ing 700 feet; the wa- 
ter in arrows, the 
water in rockets, the 
water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, 
the water in diamonds. 
That cascade flings 
down the rocks enough 
jewels to array all the 
earth in beauty, and 
rushes on until it 
drops into a very hell 
of waters, the smoke 
of their torment 
ascending forever and 
ever. 










“And the canyons were opened before him and he saw 
their depths and wealth of waters and monuments.” 


BRIDAL VEIL FALLS. 


The Valley’s a Bride and this is her veil! 
The fairies have spun it: 
A maiden has won it; 
Down from the cliff falls its gossamer sheen! 
When the Bride in the mist 
By the Bridegroom is kissed 
A rainbow of promise floats out on the scene! 
The Bride is the Valley, the Bridegroom is Light : 
She’s Power dependent, 
He’s Glory resplendent, 
And the arch of their nuptials reveals them as one. 


As we gaze on the “ Veil”’ 
We will shout an all hail! 
To the Virgin of Beauty the Bridegroom has won. 
The ages have looked on the veil’s wondrous grace, 
And the Bride in the mist 
By the Bridegroom’s been kissed, 
While their ‘‘ Promise’ has risen from basement 
to Dome. 
Sweet Bride we adore thee 
Our spirit before thee, 
In the veil of thy Bridal, sees Heaven and ‘‘ Home.”’ 
—Lydia Bell. 
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THE HIDDEN CABIN OF 


IDDEN away in the least-known fastness of 

the Yosemite Valley, shielded with tall 
jf pines, guarded about with brake and under- 
@) growth, is a little cabin; an unknown, soli- 
tary abode that even Dame Rumor is almost 
unacquainted with. But it has a history and to it 
is due alarge part of the credit to be distributed as 
a result of several noted works of science. 

Mr. John Muir is a famous scientist; the Yo- 
semite Valley is a famous valley. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore that the two lived in close 
companionship for several years. The rest of the 
social circle consisted of Mr. Muir’s dog. 

The Yosemite is infested with nothing worse 
than grizzlv bears and tourists. It is not recorded 
that Mr. Muir had any serious trouble with the 
grizzly bears. They did not ask questions. But 
there were times when it was necessary for him 
to escape from the tourists, and then he chose the 
lesser of two evils and took to the woods and the 
grizzly bears. 

These were of the moments when wise men wish 
to be alone. If one is surrounded by a circle of 
rapid-fire mouths, loaded with questions, it is not 
possible to take the pen in hand successfully 

Again, Mr. Muir did not wish to infringe upon 
the privileges of the stage driver. Mr. Muir was 
a considerate and thoughtful man, respectful of the 
rights of other people. It would have been mani- 
festly improper for him to give information that 
should be furnished by the stage driver, who knows 
everything. When you have forgotten all else 
concerning the Yosemite, the most tremendous fact 
of all will linger in your mind,—the width, depth 
and weight of the stage driver’s knowledge. 

Mr. Muir couldn’t tell the exact age of the oldest 
tree in the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, but the stage 
driver could. He had it determined to the hour, 






THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


and he said that if it hadn’t been for the changes 
in the methods of reckoning time since that tree 
was a sprout he could just as easily have reduced 
the statement to minutes. He was a most remark- 
ably exact man,—that stage driver. He made a 
sea voyage once and very naturally saw the sea 
serpent. It was notamile long,—it wasa mile, three 
rods, four yards, two feet, six and one-half inches, 
—e one foot for the barnacles that clung to its 
tail. 

He knew exactly how many tons of water came 
over the falls any hour on a given day, he could 
calculate with the tip of his whip and his head how 
much of it went up in vapor and never touched the 
earth, and could without difficulty prove to you 
that the Yosemite was formed right after the flood, 
through the curious conduct of certain icebergs. 

After forty days and nights of rain, the earth 
was somewhat mushy. Three or fourlarge icebergs 
sailing sociably down from the north pole lost both 
in weight and standing as they progressed toward 
the equator. They were carrying heavy loads of 
debris, and as they grew thinner they settled lower 
and lower in the iceberg scale. When they reached 
California, probably because it is a good stopping 
place and possibly because they were tired, they 
sank out of sight, embedding themselves in the 
soft mud where the Sierras rose to the situation an 
age or two later. They felt run down for several 
centuries, and then so thawed out that they would 
no longer be recognized by former acquaintances, 
leaving that wonderful chasm, the Yosemite Vailey. 
Thus do the lives of icebergs remind us that we 
can leave footsteps on the earth a mile deep. In- 
cidentally, the stage driver would inform you that 
the icebergs brought down from the north pole the 
seeds of the sequoia gigantea. You will at once per- 
ceive that there was little use of Mr. Muir trying 
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to compete with that stage driver, even if he so 
desired. 

The stage driver was never at a loss but once, 
and then only for a moment. A dear old lady, with 
white hair and a benevolent look, asked him 
whether the water of the Yosemite Falls was hard 
or soft. This was a hard question that needed a 
soft answer, and for a moment he was nonplused. 
Then his long experience in scientific matters came 
to the rescue. 

““My dear mad- 
am,” hesaid, crack- 
ing his whip so that 
the off horse of the 
leaders jumped 
over the traces, 
“you have tovched 
upon one of the 
most delightful and 
excitingexperiences 
of the trip. I am 
not going to spoil 
your pleasure by 
telling you whether 
the water is hard 
or soft. The next 
time you come— 
and people who 
visit the Valley 
once always come 
again — bring with 
you a large box of 
soft soap. This, 
one of the guides 
will take up on the 
cliff, and, at a sig- 
nal from vou, 
empty into the falls. 
If the water turns 
into a creamy foam 
as it comes down 
and fills that end 
of the Valley with 
clouds, you will 
know what kind of 
water it is. I will 
tell you this much, 
however: a travel- 
ing soap man, go- 
ing out of business, 
emptied all of his 
samples into one of 
the falls at the 
brink one day. Af- 
ter that it was three 
days before you 
could see across the 
Valley for the 
fog.”’ 





I have great admiration for that stage driver. 
He was a good hand at soft-soaping. 

The old lady, the tall gentleman with the specta- 
cles and the fat man with the serious aspect, all 
made a note of this interesting phenomenon. Then 
the stage driver told them that Mr. Muir would be 
found on Inspiration Point where he always was 
whenever he wished to write anything in the 
sublime line. This reminds me that! am straying 
from my _ subject, 
which, according to 
the illustration, is 
pretty well hid 
already. 

So Mr. Muir built 
this cabin. He 
could retire to it and 
write without put- 
ting one hand to 
his brow or putting 
off the task until 
another day. Mr. 
Muir and his cabin 
were in the Valley 
contemporaneously 
for many years; 
when they were to- 
gether you could 
not find Mr. Muir. 

There was one 
other man who 
knew the location 
of the cabin. He 
hauled the logs. 
But he was too 
good a log-roller to 
fail to keep Mr. 
Muir’s secret. So 
a cabin, a log-roller 
and Mr. Muir col- 
laborated to in- 
crease the world’s 
knowledge. 

When you have 
seen everything in 
sight in the Yosem- 
ite, you may look 
for Mr. Muir’scabin. 
The present stage 
driver may not 
know where it is; 
the old stage driver 
knew, for he knew 
everything, but 
the stage drivers 
were sequoias in 
those days. 
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The Scene Shifter. 


En Route to Nevada Falls and Glacier Point. 


YOSEMITE AND THE PROVERB. 


Imagination’s boldest flight 


Winged forth with fervid diction, 


Soars not unto its mighty height— 


Truth’s stranger still than fiction. 
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IMPORTANT PRODUCING CENTERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO — ITS RAISIN INDUSTRY. 


In the center of the broad and fertile valley of 
the San Joaquin, distant two hundred and six miles 
from San Francisco, and on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, is the bustling City of 
Fresno, known throughout California as ‘‘ The 
Raisin Center.’’ Few people outside of the Golden 
State are aware of the magnitude or value of the 
raisin industry centered here, and comparatively 
few persons outside the district are familar with 
the details or the amount of labor and capital 
employed in growing, picking and curing the 
grapes, and in the grading, seeding and packing of 
the raisins for market. The area of bearing vine- 
yards hereabouts is slightly in excess of forty 
thousand acres, and the annual output of raisins 
is valued at upward of two million dollars. 

Here is the ideal raisin producing section of the 
world—a broad, level valley, as fertile as the lands 
bordering the lower Nile, with eight months of 
unbroken summer sunshine, and an abundance of 


water for artificial irrigation. The raisin grape 
grows here to perfection. The fruit is ripe enough 
to begin picking by the middle of August, when 
large gangs of pickers go into the vineyards and 
clip the bunches from the vines, carefully deposit- 
ing them on wooden trays, two by three feet in 
size. These trays are spread upon the ground 
between the rows of vines, thus exposing the grapes 
to the direct rays of the sun. There are no dews or 
other moisture at night to interfere with or retard 
the drying. When the side of the fruit exposed to 
the sun is sufficiently cured an empty tray is placed 
on top of a full one and they are quickly turned over, 
thus transferring the fruit from one to the other, 
and allowing the uncured fruit to be exposed evenly. 
As soon as the drying process in the vineyard has 
reached the desired stage the trays are picked 
up and the fruit deposited in boxes holding about 
two hundred pounds each. These boxes are taken 
direct to the packing houses, where they are placed 
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Interior of a Raisin Packing House. 


in air-tight rooms kept at an even temperature, the 
object being to subject the fruit to a process of 
sweating. This process toughens the stems of the 
bunches and equalizes the jelly like consistency of 
the berries. The fruit is then carefully assorted by 
hand, the largest and most perfect bunches being 
picked out for the first grade of layer raisins, the 
smaller bunches for clusters and the loose fruit and 
imperfect bunches being sent to the stemming 
room, where they are run through machines resem- 
bling huge fanning mills. By this means all 
stems are removed and all dust and for- 
eign substance thrown out, while the raisins 
are graded into several sizes at the same 
time. From the stemmers, the better grades 
go to the seeding rooms, where by means 
of the most delicate and ingenious machinery 
the seeds are all removed and the fruit 
weighed and packed into neat one-pound 
paper boxes. These paper boxes are in turn 
packed in wooden cases holding three dozen 
packages. The layer and cluster raisins are 
packed in five, ten and twenty pound boxes, 
while the lower grades, used exclusively 
for culinary purposes, are run directly from 
the stemmers into fifty pound boxes. 

In the preparation of raisins for market, 


FULLER’S EARTH IN CALIFORNIA. 


The deposit of Fuller’s Earth recently opened at 
Poso Creek, 17 miles north of Bakersfield, Kern 
County, so far as determined, covers an area of 
about 80 acres and has been uncovered to a depth 
of 30 to 4o feet at various places without reaching 
bottom. About Ioo tons have been shipped to the 
different packing houses in the State, and pro- 
nounced as good as the English earth for filtering 
purposes, and far superior for bleaching, inasmuch 
as it is quite odorless. Estimates are being pre- 
pared for a plant with a capacity of 50 tons 
daily. 

Fuller’s Earth was formerly used for removing 
grease and in ‘‘fulling’’ cloth; its name was de- 
rived from the latter use. At present it is chiefly 
used for clarifying oils. It has been found in the 
United States in New York, Georgia, Florida. 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The chief source of 
supply has been the clay-beds near Quincy, Florida. 
in 1897 the quantity used was 17,049 tons; in 1898 
it was about 20,000 tons. The value on the spot 


from the picking of the grapes in the vine- 
yard to the loading of the fruit upon cars, 
the greatest care is exercised in regard to 
cleanliness, and the work of sorting, seed- 
ing and packing is mostly performed by 
women and girls. There are in or near 
Fresno fifteen raisin packing houses, in 
which more than two thousand persons 
are employed during the packing season, 
while fully as many more are engaged in 
picking and curing the grapes in the vine- 
yards. 

It is well worth the trouble to stop off 
at Fresno and spend a day driving among 
the vineyards and looking through the pack- 
ing houses during the busy season, which 
usually lasts from the middle of August 
till the first of December. Visitors are al- 
ways cordially welcomed by members of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Hundred Thousand Club, both of which 
organizations unite in showing excursion 
parties about the city and surrounding 
country, free of expense. Raisins are only 
one among the varied products of this sec- 
tion, and the tourist or home-seeker will find 
many things to interest him about Fresno. No 
other section of the State presents more diversified 
industries, or a greater range of possibilities in the 
way of future development. Nor is this county 
lacking in natural scenery, as will be fully attested 
by those who have explored the mountain region, 
wherein the San Joaquin and Kings rivers take their 
sources. 





is about $5.00 per ton. The market price varies, 
but in New York it brings in lump about $15.00 a 
short ton, powdered, and, specially prepared, about 


$17.00 a ton. 





From reports carefully compiled, it is estimated 
that more than 700,000 American wage-earners 
have received a voluntary increase in pay within 
the last four months. 


Nevada County is to have a paper mill at Floris- 
ton. Power will be obtained from the Truckee 
River. Sawdust from the numerous lumber mills 
in the vicinity will be converted into wood pulp 
paper. 

The assessed valuation of the school district of 
Redlands, this year, is $1,972,565, as against 
$1,766,680 last year. This is an increase of $205,- 
885, nearly 12 per cent. This valuation added to 
that of Lugonia school district, and that portion of 
Crafton district inside the city limits, raises the 
total valuation of the City of Redlands to the sum 
of $2,258,745. 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


An air-brake instruction car has been recently com- 
pleted at the shops of the Houston and Texas Central. 


Through sleeping car service between San Francisco 
and Raymond for the accommodation of Yosemite 
travel was inaugurated on April 15th. 


Sunset Limited has been discontinued for the season 
with departure of train from San Francisco east bound 
April 29th, and from New Orleans west bound April 
27th. 


A narrow gauge ine from Carter’s, near Sonora, 
California, to a point in the sugar pine belt above 
Summersville, is being constructed asa feeder for the 
Sierra Railway. An immense timber belt will be 
tapped by the new line, which is expected to be in 
operation by June. 


It is understood that the Austin and Northwestern 
Railroad, one of the auxiliary lines of the Southern 
Pacific Atlantic System will at once build an exten- 
sion of the line from Burnet to Lampasas, Texas. 
Right of way has been secured. The length of the new 
line will be about twenty-two miles. 


The Southern Pacific Company announces reduc- 
tions in Pullman rates for berths in palace cars : be- 
tween San Francisco and Omaha the rate will be 
eleven dollars and fifty cents instead of thirteen dollars, 
and between San Francisco and Chicago fourteen dol- 
lars instead of fifteen dollars and fifty cents. 


Passenger trains numbered two and three on the 
Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific carrying draw- 
ing-room sleeping cars, dining car and composite 
buffet car through between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago will hereafter be known as the ‘‘ Chicago-San 
Francisco Special.’’ After May 1st only first-class 
tickets will be accepted on this train. 


A change in the day of departure east bound, from 
Western terminals, has been made in the schedule for 
semi-weekly Sunset Excursions to Washington. Be- 
ginning with the first week in May the excursions 
will leave San Francisco Tuesday and Friday instead 
of Wednesday and Saturday, and Los Angeles Wednes- 
day and Saturday instead of Thursday and Sunday. . 


In acircular issued by Mr, J. C. Stubbs, Third Vice- 
President of the Southern Pacific Company, under 
date of April 21st, the appointment is announced of 
Mr. E. O. McCormick as Passenger Traffic Manager of 
all lines operated by that company. All subordinate 
passenger officials will report direct to the Passenger 
Traffic Manager. The appointment is effective May 
Ist. 


A new weekly line of ordinary (tourist) cars has 
been established between Los Angeles and Omaha, 
through Sacramento and Ogden. The cars will leave 
Los Angeles Thursdays at 12.30 P. M., Sacramento 
Fridays at 11.45 A. M., arriving in Omaha Monday 
mornings. West-bound cars will leave Omaha Friday 
afternoons, arriving in Sacramento 5.40 A. M. Mon- 
days, and in Los Angeles 7.00 a. M. Tuesdays. 


The Owl, the speedy one-night train between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, has appeared ina ‘‘new 
dress’’ of composite sleeping and dining cars, all fresh 
from the builders and of most modern design—wide 
vestibule and gas lighted. Vestibuled day coaches 
are also run on this train between San Francisco and 
Bakersfield. With its new equipment the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Limited is not excelled by 
any regular train in the West. It is liberally patron- 
ized, but during the summer season the advantage 
of being transported from San Francisco to Los An- 
geles, or vice versa, between twilight and dawn, will 
be more and more apparent. After May 7th the 
‘*Owl’”’ will leave each terminal at 6.00 Pp. M., and 
dinner and breakfast will be served in the dining car 
on both the north-bound and south-bound trains. 


A great improvement has recently been made in the 
sleeping-car accommodations provided on the South- 
ern Pacific for passengers holding second-class tickets, 
by the introduction of new ‘‘ Ordinary Sleepers’”’ on 
the personally conducted excursion lines running via 
Sunset Route between San Francisco and Washing- 
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ton, San Francisco and Cincinnati and San Francisco 
and Chicago. 

The ‘‘Ordinary’”’ cars have been specially con- 
structed for the service, and, while, of course, not 
equaling the standard palace car in elegance of ma- 
terial and decoration, are built on the same lines and 
are a vast improvement on the “tourist’’ sleepers 
heretofore in use. 

They are sixteen section cars, have the modern 
broad vestibule, double windows and curtains, Pintsch 
gas, tables for serving meals em rou/e, and special 
stove facilities for making coffee, tea, etc. The toilet 
facilities are planned on an especially liberal scale, 
and the mattresses, linen and curtains are of the best. 
The interior woodwork is polished birchwood, pre- 
senting an exceedingly handsome appearance and re- 
sembling mahogany. The metal fittings are all made 
ofaluminum. The seats are comfortably upholstered 
in cane supported by easy springs. The berth rate 
averages about forty per cent of the rate charged inthe 
standard cars, and both first and second-class tickets 
are accepted. Cars of the same class are also running 
on the Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific, and as 
soon as they can be turned out of the shops all lines 
operated by that company will be equipped. 

This evidence of consideration for the needs and 
comfort of their patrons among the middle class, as 
well as those who travel on limited trains, should still 
further popularize that great transcontinental line. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


THE CITY OF AGES. 


The City of Tucson will always be an interesting 
spot to the student of antiquities, but he must 
come here soon to get the best results, for the an- 
tiquities are fast disappearing before the march of 
progress and the ruthless hand of the curiosity 
seeker. 

The adobe walls that formed the battlements of 
the old Mexican pueblo have crumbled away, the 
mission ruins are disintegrating, the ancient cities 
are being plowed up, the Indians are learning Eng- 
lish and wearing store clothes, and some vandals 
have even gone so far as to chip off the faces of the 
painted rocks. 

While it is the city of ages, it has been imbued 
with the gift of perpetual vigor and robust youth. 
It grows brighter, better and bigger every year, 
and the stimulus of its increasing prosperity 
courses through every artery of its social and com- 
mercial life. 

In the dawn of its existence, when Indian chants 
wooed the gentle zephyrs and the daily siesta was 
unbroken in the sunny silence, it watched the pass- 
ing of the uneventful years with listless gaze. Its 
dusky inhabitants reveled in the luxury of idleness 
and drew dreamy intoxication from the balmy 
ozone of the skies. 

We were not here at the time, but we ‘have often 
felt the gentle influence upon us, and can verify the 
above if required to do so. 

Later on, hostile assaults from northern savage 
hordes bestirred to action the encompassed deni- 
zens, and ceaseless warfare changed their sweet 
repose to years of deadly strife. 

Then came the holy fathers from the South, and 
mail-clad warriors and thundering guns, mud- 
walled forts and all the bustling energy of Chris- 
tianity, to be again succeeded by a still more 
aggressive race, the one that rules to-day. 

Its perpetuity is one of the curiosities of this 
land of ancient marvels. Race after race has 
dwelt here and vanished, leaving hardly a record 
of its history beyond the mouldering ruins found 
on hill and plain; but the same mild air and sunlit 
sky that made this a happy home for them is ours 
to-day. 

J. G. Hilginger in “‘ Treasure Land.” 
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The yesterday of San 

THE TO-MORROW Francisco (its early days 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. and history) has had such 

ample review from every 
standpoint, narrative, pictorial and dramatic that 
readers have almost come to believe that the city 
by the Golden Gate has passed beyond the first 
cycle of its progress and that future expansion 
must be along the lines of slow growth as in the 
century old cities by the Atlantic coast. 

But the to-morrow of San Francisco has not yet 
become to-day, although the dawn of a brilliant 
future is not far distant. 

Those who have followed the development of the 
city, either by research or personal association, 
from the mining-camp period to its present commer- 
cial importance, who have seen the growth of its 
miles of great business blocks, its unequaled sys- 
tem of intramural transportation and all the varied 
elements which go to make up a city of more than 
three hundred thousand inhabitants are prone to 
look upon it as finished, except in so far as wear 
and tear may necessitate replacement from time to 
time. 

Far distant from other large cities and seemingly 
without a competitor, San Francisco as a city has 
been for the past decade (possibly for a longer 
time) in a passive state born of the richness of its 
possessions, its remarkable and far-reaching ‘‘ back 
country’’ and its confidence in the superiority of 
its natural advantages. 

But there are signs of an awakening, and with 
the awakening should come a realization that here on 
the shores of the Western sea a commercial and 
financial metropolis is incubating with inherent 
possibilities as great as ever dwelt in London, 
Paris or New York. 

San Francisco far from being finished has only 
reached the stage of growth represented by the 
Chicago of fifty or the Denver of thirty years ago, 
and the development of the next decade will offer 
as many and as fruitful opportunities to the in- 
vestor, manufacturer or the artisan, as did the rise 
of those magical cities. 

But if the business men of San Francisco wish 
to share in the prosperity they must share in the 
work of developing these great possibilities. 

There is no Chinese wall to protect them from 
the competition of the keen, shrewd dealers, trained 
in the markets of Eastern cities, who will be quick 
to see the advantages which San Francisco affords 
and occupy the fields that business sloth and lack 
of foresight fails to cultivate. 

In the ranks of the business men of San Fran- 
cisco are as venturesome and courageous spirits as 
ever blessed a city with their enterprise, but their 
danger lies in environment—association with so 


many who lack the qualities by which they them- 
selves are distinguished. 

Often a massive building of brick and stone is 
swept away in a conflagration because of exposure 
from less substantial buildings adjacent. But fired 
with a new zeal by the promise of the future this 
enterprising minority should not alone press for- 
ward, extending their lines and furthering the out- 
posts of tributary commerce, but should encourage 
and aid their neighbors to do likewise. 

While San Francisco has been resting, a storing 
of reserve power has gone on in the growth and 
prosperity of tributary cities and towns, and now 
with robust strength drawn from far-reaching arter- 
ies of commerce San Francisco should be sending 
forth magnetic shafts of enterprise to the countries 
of the far East, to the islands of the Pacific and 
along the entire western coast of the Americas. 

San Francisco’s natural advantages are as potent 
to-day as ever—and as irresistible, and whatever 
may be the fortunes of its dependencies it must 
ever retain chief place among them. 

With the United States at its back, and front 
doors opened wide to the broadening commerce of 
the Pacific, San Francisco makes ready for a glori- 
ous to-morrow. 


NEW STEAMSHIPS FOR THE PACIFIC. 


Active work is now in progress on four new 
steamships for the Pacific Mail and Oceanic Steam- 
ship Companies. 

Those being built for the Pacific Mail at Newport 
News, Va., will be larger than any ever built at 
an American yard, by nearly eight thousand tons. 
They will be sister ships, five hundred and fifty 
feet in length and sixty-three feet beam, exact 
duplicates in every particular. The ships will be 
fitted up in luxurious style, and the passenger 
accommodations superior to anything heretofore 
sailing on the Pacific. 

The vessels for the Oceanic Company, intended 
for the Australian trade, will be smaller but quite 
as luxurious as the China liners, and with nearly 
as great speed capacity. It is expected that on 
completion of the new steamers a fortnightly 
service will be established between San Francisco 
and Sydney, with stops at Honolulu and Auck- 
land. The construction of so many new vessels at 
this time is significant of the rapidly growing im- 
portance of the port of San Francisco. 


EXCURSION TO MT. SHASTA. 


The Southern Pacific has just announced another 
of its popular excursions into that vast and match- 
less pleasure ground commonly styled the Shasta 
Region. It is to take place on the train leaving 
San Francisco, Saturday evening, June 3d, going 
as far north on the Shasta Route as Sisson, and 
including pleasant stops returning at all the well- 
known resorts and attractions between Sisson and 
Sweet Brier Camp. About three hours will be 
given at Castle Crag. 

Tickets will cost only $10.00, which includes 
Saturday and Sunday nights on a fine buffet sleep- 
ing car. The return arrival in San Francisco will 
be 7.45 Monday morning following. 

Few excursions are given anywhere in the world 
which include so much at so little cost as this. 
And the convenience of it, as well as its small 
cost, places it within general reach. Business men 
and their families can get 340 miles from home and 
have a whole day at their disposal in the midst of 
the supremely sublime scenes of this region with- 
out losing an hour from business. 

Lunch baskets can go too if desired, but the 
buffet service will provide amply and reasonably 
for those who prefer it. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


The truth being good enough, let us have plenty 
of it. But what is the utility of any exaggera- 
tion? There is a farmer down Merced way who 
claims to have raised one hundred and twenty 
bushels of wheat to the acre. There is no reason 
in this preposterous claim; even the neighbors 
know that the yield tothe acre was but one hun- 
dred and eighteen bushels. We have trees in Cal- 
ifornia three hundred feet high, which is consider- 
ably farther aloft than most Iowa mountains; but 
no necessity exists for the statement that our 
trees are of such size that one to the square 
mile furnishes sufficient forest to make a heavily 
timbered country. 


Making both ends meet isa problem that con- 
fronts us all, from the hoop snake to the writers 
of round robins. So far as the Coast Line and the 
Santa Barbara Branch are concerned the Southern 
Pacific Company has solved the problem. Some 
of our good but hasty friends down that way have 
not observed that during the past few years prac- 
tically no railroads have been built in the United 
States because capital did not care to commit hari- 
kari. Socriticism and condemnation have been the 
lot of the Southern Pacific Company, which more 
than any other property owner is interested in the 
prosperity of the South Coast. I am glad to 
note that our friends are now recovering their 
normal state of mind and expressing great 
satisfaction over the filling and grading of a 
long-felt want. Some who were most eager 
to steal its right away are willing now that 
the railroad should steel its right of way. It is 
not always amiss to recollect that California 
without railroads would bear a strong resemblance 
to its emblematic bear, less a circulatory system. 
And California is not embalmed. 





Our old friend, Menenius Agrippa, showed the 
plebeians of Rome that they were not altogether 
martyrs, by a fable of the stomach and other mem- 
bers of the body. The latter declined to work 
on the ground that their labor went for nothing 
but to feed the useless stomach. When they began 
to starve they recognized the utility of the stomach. 
That was good so far as it went, but Mr. Agrippa 
had sufficient sense not to try to prove the utility 
of two stomachs. Yet some of our most worthy 
citizens are clamoring for an -increase in Califor- 
nia’s digestive apparatus. One comprehensive 
railroad system is insufficient ; in their natural his- 
tory the camel is the noblest beast for fodder. 





There are railroad men and rail-rode men; and 
careful observation leads me to believe that even 
when accompanied by tar and feathers the latter is 
sometimes equal to the former. 

There is the local agent who knows freight and 
passenger tariffs with the rate-sheets at hand, but 
who cannot say ‘‘Good morning’? amiably to a 
patron, is never met by the public outside of his 
office, and whose only knowledge of his country’s 
products is that gained through shipping receipts 
and wav-bills. He is the narrow-gauge, forty- 
— rail railroad man. He should lose his fran- 
chise. 

There is another railroad agent who is a walking 
encyclopedia on the subject of the freight re- 
sources of his territory, who canestimate accurately 
how many cars a growing grain field will fill later 
on, and whose brain is a_ well-kept file of freight 
rates, C. L. and L. C. L., but whois only dis- 
tantly acquainted with ticket rates, rules and his 
fellow-men. He does not know the traveler at all ; 
that gentleman must disguise himself as a producer 


if he isto be appreciated. This is a single-track rail- 
road man. His roadbed is all right, but he is short 
on passenger equipment. 

There is another agent, a man who is posted 
about both freight and passenger business, who 
is equally at home in the office and in public, who 
may not know all rates and rules, but knows how 
to find them, who sees in the community a collec- 
tion of friends, who thinks himself a merchant 
selling sugar who may wish the purchaser at some 
time to buy canned tomatoes, who recognizes the 
interdependence of freight and passenger business, 
and who is as large and diversified in spirit as are 
the interests of his territory with an allowance for 
the territory to fill. This agent is the modern, 
double-track man with all approved devices. THE 
BUSINESS GOES OVER HIS LINE. 





A great many people trust to the future ; many 
expect it to pay their debts. California, however, 
has some confidence in herself, and is kindly pre- 
paring a home for Dame Fortune when she is tired 
of wandering. European powers will please note 
that her sphere of influence will not be local in time 
to come; she has the earth in sight. I thought of 
remarking that it would not be long until more 
good Americans saw the sun set than rise in the 
ocean, but I’ll withdraw the comparison. If they 
were enterprising enough in the East to rise with 
the sun they’d follow it across the continent. 

The Survevor. 





INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 





In this department it is proposed to publish from time to time 
descriptions of business openings in the growing towns along the 
line of the Southern Pacific System. The information will be 
necessarily incomplete, but care will be taken to insure accuracy 
of all statements made, the aim being to present in a conserva- 
tive manner the best opportunities rather than all the possibilities. 

The information given will be authenticated before publication 
by certificate of Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, or of the 
Mayor or President of Board of Trustees in towns where no com- 
mercial organization exists. 

CORRESPONDENCE: The General Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Pacific System, will take pleasure in 
supplementing the information here published upon application 
from responsible persons. 


WANTED. 


Ice and Cold Storage Plant. At Ashland, Oregon, on the 
main lineof the Southern Pacific Shasta Route, anice and cold 
storage plant will find a profitable opening. The population is 
3,000. A large quantity of small fruits and green deciduous fruits 
are shipped from Ashland, and many commodities now received 
by local merchants in small quantities, such as packing-house 
products, beer, etc., would be handled in carload lots if cold 
storage facilities were available. 

The present ice supply is obtained from Medford, fourteen 
miles distant. Good natural water power is available along Ash- 
land Creek within a few miles of the city. 

A first-class fruit dryer and a good cannery, equipped for 
handling green fruit and vegetables, is also needed at Ashland. 

No bonus is offered for the establishment of these industries, 
but legitimate enterprises may expect substantial encourage- 
ment from local investors. 

The business outlook at Ashland is bright and much building 
is going on. 

Commercial Hotel. Covina, Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, is in need of a first-class commercial hotel of moderate size. 
Covina ranks third in California as an orange-producing and 
shipping point, the shipments the past season aggregating eight 
hundred and fourteen carloads. The population is 1,200 and 
rapidly growing. In addition to the citrus fruit interests of 
Covina, an extensive acreage is devoted to small fruits and 
vegetables. Therailroad facilities are ample, and, as the town is 
young, it is bright, modern and progressive. The present con- 
ditions are extremely favorable and the future promising. 

A permanent investor may expect liberal encouragement from 
citizens. To the right party a free site will probably be offered. 
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YOSEMITE. 


To F. H. Kindle, his mother Mrs. F. Kindle of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with F. H. Schmidt of Cleveland, 
Ohio, belongs the honor of being the very first visitors 
to Yosemite for the season of 1899. They arrived at 
the Sentinel Hotel on March 27th. 

Henry Hesler and wife of New York and Dr. J. W. 
Cowan and wife of Superior, Wis., comprised the 
second party of the season. 

E. V. Pierce of Ironton, Ohio, S. P. Wetherill and 
wife of Philadelphia, and C. W. Gillett and wife of 
Addison, N. Y., arrived on April 1st. Mr. Gillett repre- 
sents his district in Congress and is making his first 
visit to the coast. 

J. S. Miller, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, and A. Tetjen, all of New York City, and T. S. 
Lippy and wife of Seattle, Washington, were also 
April visitors. 

Mr. J. G. Lang of New York, with a party of six 
ladies who have been touring Southern California, 
arrived in the Valley April roth. = 

There is every indication that this is going to be the 
most favorable season for years for making a trip to 
Yosemite. The cool weather which has prevailed has 
prevented the snow in the higher mountains from 
melting, thus assuring high water in the Falls until 


late in the season. 
-—@OSo— 
CORONADO. 


Point Loma has been the center of interest for 
Coronado’s guests during April. The magnificent 
view is deservedly popular, and the gathering at the 
Theosophical School brought the locality prominently 
to attention. A large number avail themselves of the 
tally-ho excursions via San Diego and Oldtown and 
incidently visit the Government lighthouse on the 
point. 

F. A. Matthiesson, President of the Chicago Glu- 
cose Co., has spent the season at Coronado and proven 
a handsome entertainer. His tally-ho rides, boating 
parties and golfing games were of almost daily occur 
rence and attended by the exclusive circle. 

Mrs. E. S. Cramp, wife of the famous ship builder, 
Miss Florence Cramp and Mrs. G. Heide Norris of 
Philadelphia, are making a tour of the world and are 
now at Coronado. 

Count Bettini di Moise, Louis Givenaud, Col. T. 
C. Marceau, W. N. Wethereau and J. C. Meseroll, all 
of New York, are also among the numerous throng at 
Hotel del Coronado. 

John N. Luning, C. M. Hoyt and E. H. Bonnell 
formed a fishing party recently that returned with two 
hundred and thirty-two fish. Fishing has been unusu- 
ally good at Coronado all winter, the daily catch seldom 
falling below five hundred. 

An unusually good summer season is anticipated for 
this ‘‘all-the-year-round’’ resort. The ‘‘ hold-overs’ 
are numerous and reservations of rooms are asked for 


daily. 
—eao—- 
ETNA SPRINGS. 


The increase of accommodations at Ajtna Springs 
was rendered absolutely necessary on account of busi- 
ness already booked for the coming season Among 
other additions and improvements, two hard-finished 
cottages, one of four and one of six rooms, have been 
built. They contain stationary marble washstands, 


large closets and first-class furniture. 
The entire accommodations have been overhauled, 
bathing facilities increased, and a new kitchen erected. 
The Springs will open May ist, when a number of 
guests have arranged for rooms. 


SANTA MONICA. 


If Santa Monica cannot be the harbor town, it is at 
least resolved on being the Newport of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Always a beautiful city, its attractiveness has 
been greatly enhanced recently by improvements in 
residence grounds and the increased care given to the 
older places. Public improvements on streets and 
parks have also been many. 

The Improvement Society, in addition to many cred- 
itable material achievements, has succeeded in crys- 
tallizing a very pronounced public sentiment that is 
doing more than rigorous laws to rid the city of ob- 
jectionable features which have been attracted by the 
prosperity of the town. 

A number of fine residences are to be erected here 
the coming season by people who are known as hand- 
some entertainers, and who will further emphasize the 
social supremacy of Santa Monica as the summer 
home of the most exclusive and fashionable elements 
in this section. Hotel Arcadia will undoubtedly be 
the scene of many brilliant functions the coming sea- 
son among the transient crowd. 

Daily band concerts on the Ocean Avenue esplanade 
are to be inaugurated in a few weeks. 


—~eo— 
PASO ROBLES. 


San Luis Obispo County has been one of the most 
fortunate in the State this year in the matter of rain- 
fall, and, as a consequence, coupled with the ideal 
spring weather now prevailing, the fields are decked 
with great masses of wild flowers that prove very at- 
tractive to guests sojourning at the Paso Robles. 

The hotel has enjoyed a fair season and its managers 
are looking forward to a largely increased summer 
business owing tothe number of N. E. A. visitors who 
will undoubtedly choose the “Shore Line”’ in their 
northward flight and thus experience the delights of a 
stage ride through the grand scenery of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. 

The inauguration of active construction work on the 
last link in the “Shore Line’’ Railway has brought 
this section into great prominence recently. 


-—SoS— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Tavern of Castle Crag will open for the recep- 
tion of guests June 13th, under the same management 
as heretofore. 

One hundred and thirty-six thousand acres on the 
south side of Lake Tahoe have been set aside as a for- 
estry reserve and public park, by proclamation of the 
President. 

The new narrow gauge railway, connecting the 
Tahoe resorts with the Ogden Route of the Southern 
Pacific at Truckee, is well under way, and it is ex- 
pected will be ready for trains in season for the fall 
travel. 

Santa Cruz Mountain resorts near San Francisco 
will nearly all be open by May tst, and a brisk season 
is indicated. 


CALENDARS. 


There are calendars and calendars, but one of 
the finest and most striking of the 1899 issue 
is the ‘‘Baby”’ calendar issued by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company in the interest of their famous train 
Sunset Limited. It is of convenient size for office 
or home, and unique in conception. Five cents in 
stamps mailed with your address to S. F. B. Morse, 
General Passenger Agent, Atlantic System, New 
Orleans, La.. or T. H. Goodman, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Pacific System, San’ Francisco, Cal., 
will bring it to you by return mail. 
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CHRONICLES OF A HIGHWAY. 


EL NUEVO CAMINO REAL. 


FIFTH 


HE MISSION SAN BUENAVENTURA was 
. most southernmost of the Channel list. 
Crespi made his camp near the subsequent 
location of it August fourteenth, seventeen hundred 
sixty-nine. Although the native population was 
small, it was judged to be a desirable Mission site ; 
and under name of the seraphic doctor San Buena- 
ventura, Serra created it March thirty-first, seven- 
teen hundred eighty-two, near the ocean beach and 
an Indian town of tules and grass. 

During a twelve month, but two adults were 
baptized. On the material side, the Father’s 
industry was singularly productive in grain and 
fruit and flowers; Vancouver, in seventeen hun- 
dred ninety-three, declared he had never seen the 
equal of it; and he also highly commended the 
relations of priest and people. On his voyage 
down the coast, Father Santa Maria, who was its 
foundation priest, being at Santa Barbara on a 
visit, sought and obtained passage home (on land, 
a Franciscan must walk). Vancouver relates ‘‘the 
Indian attendants of Santa Maria used every 
persuasion to prevent his going on shipboard, 
sorrowfully pleading ‘‘we shall never see you 
again.”’ On arrival, the surf being unusually 
turbulent, the Father was completely unnerved ; 
his courage unequal to any landing attempt. ‘“‘ If 
they would bring his prayerbook ;’’ ah! then, 
“with that in hand, he could enter the valley of 
the shadow of death;’? and so it proved. An 
Indian, with the precious courage-giving tome, 
breasted the forbidding waters, and the human 
Father, grasping the book, feared nothing of Nep- 
tune’s malignance, or of Lucifer and his hosts. 

The cloister’s cold discipline had come between 
Santa Maria and the mother who bore him, and the 
sisters who joined in playful sports about her feet ; 
in exchange for the birthright love of the home 
circle, had made him son and brother and father to 
all the race; but had not been able to separate 
him from the innate desire for hand-in-hand 
companionship when assailed by mortal perils. 
Vancouver charmed bv the relations of this saintly 
man to his people says, ‘‘they crowded around 
him with demonstrations of worship; ,and his 
speech to them was im their own language.” 

In seventeen hundred ninety-three, com- 
mencement was made on a stone church 
which was completed and consecrated Sep- 
tember ninth, eighteen hundred nine. The 
ashes of its first priest, Vincente de Santa 
Maria, who died July fifteenth, eighteen 
hundred six, were sacredly deposited in a 
wall-recess on gospel side the church altar; 
and one by one his faithful successors have 
been enshrined near him. 

The neophyte meinbership, culminated 
in eighteen hundred ten with twelve hun- 
dred ninety-seven ; apparently including all 
who were eligible, and thereafter steadily 
decreased, following the extinction of na- 
tive peoples. From date of foundation up 
to eighteen hundred thirty-four, the bap- 
tisms were thirty-eight hundred thirty-six. 
We have no formula equal to solution of 
the question, ‘‘ Watchman, what of San 
Buenaventura?”’ 


PAPER. 


This saintly church is within a walk of five 
minutes from railway station. 


MISSION SANTA BARBARA, VIRGIN Y MARTYR, 


was founded by President Lasuen December 
fourth, seventeen hundred eighty-six, but the field 
had been surveyed by El Camino Real pathfinding 
Crespi, August eighteenth, seventeen hundred 
sixty-nine, whose pride of discovery is somewhat 
dampened by Cabrillo’s, October thirteenth, fif- 
teen hundred forty-two, and report that ‘‘ the 
natives are of superior caste ; expert canoemen and 
anglers.”’ 

Admonished by sad fate of the two Missions on 
Colorado River, the King forbade exposure of 
priests without adequate military protection. Under 
this order, and preparatory for Mission work, the 
Presidio of Santa Barbara had been established, 
and blessed by Serra, April twenty-first, seventeen 
hundred eighty-two. The place called by the 
natives Yanonalit, which was the name of their 
chief. The founding month, ‘‘a rainy Decem- 
ber,’’ not encouraging to house building, and the 
first baptism was administered in the Presidio 
December thirty-first; ten years later, twelve 
hundred thirty-seven had been baptized, and the 
worshipers numbered seventeen hundred ninety- 
two, of whom eight hundred sixty-four were 
communicants. 

In Spanish circles there was much local pride 
from the day Santa Barbara was first occupied; 
pleasantly showing itself in the opening of a 
school for girls in eighteen hundred seventeen. 

Indians, whether gentile or Christian, could not 
be induced to abandon the time-honored tule hut, 
~ construction of the more substantial adobe. 

Good society in Santa Barbara, drew the exclud- 
ing architectural line at “tule; 2) and thereupon 
built and assigned to C hristianized Indians two 
hundred thirty-four adobe-walled, tile-roofed houses 
for free occupancy. September tenth, eighteen hun- 
dred twenty, the new church, as you now see it, 
was consecrated withimpressive ceremonies ; gala- 
day processions of Fathers and their flocks from 
far and near,—San Fernando, San Buenaventura, 
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Santa Ynez and Concepcion ; with joyous hearts, 
priests and people, pedestrian all, some of them 
for one hundred miles, bringing banners and 
sacred vestments; and military in proud array ; 
the finale, Indian dances and a banquet. The 
church was dressed stone set in mortar; massive 
walls, heavily buttressed; tower of two stories, 
containing chime of six bells, and in the garden a 
generous fountain, and rudely chiseled water 
spouting bear. 

There are elements of pride in the very location 
of Santa Barbara, mistress of a matchless ocean 
channel and of romantic island empire; on land- 
ward side, mountain girt; these, serrated and 
wimpled by the plutonic forces that gave them 
being; carved and graven in lines of beauty by ten 
timesten thousand years of climatic erosion; painted 
in pleasing earth-born pigments, and carpeted in 
floral thanks to beneficent creating hand. 

During the year eighteen hundred thirty-five, R. 
H. Dana, of ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’’ was 
several times in Santa Barbara, enjoyed its 
gracious hospitality, and gives interesting pictures 
of it and its social life. 

Here, as at San Buenaventura, the Misson is an 
attractive setting in the city itself, to be visited by 
a healthful walk from Arlington Hotel, or other 
caravansary, or from the depot of Southern Pacific 
Company. 

That the Fathers are instructive, need not be 
said; nor yet, that a Christian welcome awaits all 
who come. 

MISSION SANTA YNEZ, VIRGIN Y MARTYR. 

Forty-eight miles northerly from Santa Barbara, 
across the Santa Ynez Range, and on river of same 
name, are the ruins of Mission Santa Ynez, Virgin 
y Martyr, the name selected by Viceroy Iturri- 
garay; founded by President Tapis, September sev- 
enteenth, eighteen hundred four. 

Its location on Santa Rosa, afterward called 
Santa Ynez River, was most picturesque and fruit- 
ful, and of controlling importance, was in the midst 
of half a score of savage tribes, sadly in need of the 
divine message brought to them by the fathers. 
The Indians called the place Alajulapu, in Spanish, 
Rincon (corner or angle). 

On founding day, large numbers of neophytes 
and others came from Santa Barbara and from 
Purisima Concepcion to swell the pageant, and 
honor the birth of a new mission. Immediately 
following the final benediction of founding ceremo- 
nies, twenty-seven children were brought to the 
altar for Christian baptism; and large numbers of 
catechumens, among whom were three chieftains, 
asked for enrollment. Three months only inter- 
vened before close of the year, but sufficed to show 
a record of two hundred twenty-five neophytes: 
the list of communicants culminating at seven 
hundred sixty-eight, in eighteen hundred sixteen. 

The foundation priests were Jose Antonio Cal- 
zada and Jose Romualdo Gutierrez, the latter a 
severe sufferer from what the surgeon called 
** afecto hysterico.”” 

The natives, proved children in all else, might be 
wise in the art of healing, and thereupon Friar 
Cutierrez submitted his afecto hysterico and his sor- 
rows to them for remedy. 

They knew of a certain viper—exceeding rare, 
crafty to elude human search; if he could capture 
one—then—ah, then! So, the poor monomaniac 
spent the best part of two years in vain search for 
mythical viper in saintly region of the Mission, 
and then departed for Mexican home-circle, to end 
the contest as should be ordered by divine love. 

Santa Ynez, in common with all El Camino Real 
points from San Diego to San Luis Obispo, felt the 
vengeful earthquake’s hand of eighteen hundred 


twelve. December twenty-first of that year a cor- 
ner of the church was thrown down, followed by 
all the heavy tile roofs of the mission buildings. 
Needful repairs were speedily made, and five years 
later a new church of adobe and brick, formally 
dedicated. 

The mission lands, extending in a broad belt 
northwesterly along the line of Santa Ynez River, 
no doubt assisted to its secularization. What need, 
to be sure, of lands and cattle to monks under vows 
of poverty, and to Indians who were in better 
esteem when dead, than living? In eighteen hun- 
dred thirty-six the temporalities passed to new 
control, speedily followed by complete alienation. 

This action, in turn, also followed at all the 
missions, was based on the assumption that Chris- 
tianity had been planted, and of inherent force 
would extirpate idolatry. In truth, good progress 
had been made in native conversion; nearly all 
were baptized, and for most part endeavoring, in 
pur-blind way, to follow the teachings, on bended 
knees, received by them from patient fathers. 

Subsequently to spoliation, public opinion or 
some conscientious misgivings, led to the return of 
a small partof the temporalities and rehabilitation 
of the mission; and as late as eighteen hundred 
forty-four two hundred sixty-four neophytes were 
on the rolls. On May fourth of that year, Bishop 
Francisco founded a collegiate seminary at Santa 
Ynez, under a name that sounds like the liquid 
notes of a mocking-bird trill—Colegto Seminario de 
Maria Santisima de Guadelupe de Santa Ynez de Calt- 
fornia. 

As throwing a side-light on monkish early rising, 
it may be noted, the august founding ceremonies 
were at 7 o’clock A. M. And with same side-light 
purpose, it may be stated, the lands assigned by 
Governor Micheltorena in support of ‘* Colegio,’”’ 
etc., were given into possession of it by juridical 
act of stout Nicholas Den, the Alcalde; and his 
guerdon, was a covenant by the Colegio ‘‘ to say 
one mass yearly, in perpetuity, for the repose of his 
soul,’’—presumably never to be beyond the reach 
of beneficial prayer, as he could not, of the atone- 
ment of Calvary. This interesting mission can be 
reached by stage over the mountain range from 
Santa Barbara, or by stage through Gaviota Pass 
and up the Santa Ynez River, or by railway from 
San Luis Obispo to Los Olivos, supplemented by a 
carriage drive; and to those appreciative of fields 
made sacred by noble human endeavor and uncom- 
plaining sacrifice, the trip will be well rewarded. 


MISSION LA PURISIMA CONCEPCION. 


On the eighth day of December, seventeen 
hundred eighty-seven, President Lasuen, blessed 
the site, and founded Mission La Purisima Con- 
cepcion, at a place called Alsacupi by the natives, 
near the Santa Rosa River, subsequently Santa 


‘Ynez. The first location, is now within municipal 


limits of the Town of Lompoc, and only nine miles 
from the station called Surf on Coast Line of 
Southern Pacific Company. 

The founding, to preserve ecclesiastical unities, 
must needs be on day of the Saint, to be honored; and 
to whom invocations were made, to secure celestial 
fostering care. Hence it was, that the founding of 
this Mission preceded occupation and active work 
by nearly half a year. For obvious reasons, the 
mission title appears ‘‘ La Purisima Concepcion,” 
but in the verbose records, it stands ‘‘to the 
singular and most pure mystery of the immaculate 
concepcion of the most holy virgin Mary, mother 
of God, queen of heaven, queen of angels, and 
Our Lady.’’ The soil of no part of California, or 
of the world, is richer than that of Lompoc; it was 
so when first discovered and has acquired no new 
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properties of value or needed them, since this 
Mission founding in seventeen hundred eighty- 
seven. The vicinity swarmed with more than fifty 
native tribes, or segregated families. From these, 
seventy-nine converts were made during the follow- 
ing year, and two years later, the number had 
increased to nine hundred fifty-nine. 

President Lasuen, blessed the site, by aspersion 
of holy-water, and commanded banishment of all 
the powers of darkness. No doubt, this blessing 
served many beneficial purposes, but, in one direc- 
tion, fell short of the purging power of Saint 
Patrick. Snakes and bears, were a terror to holy 
men; of the former, one of the fathers, on a given 
day, made record of the fact that a neophyte had 
been bitten simultaneously, by two rattlesnakes; 
so numerous, they were a constant menace to the 
unprotected feet of priests and people; and bears 
took heavy toll of flocks and herds. 

In eighteen hundred four, conversions reached 
their spring-tide in fifteen hundred twenty-two, but 
death rates were so appalling, church membership 
declined in face of all possible efforts to recruit. 
Father Payeras in report of date January thirteenth 
eighteen hundred ten, says: ‘‘ The death rate is 
flfty-three per cent of members and converts ’’— 
that is to say, at the beginning of a decade, the 
membership was ten hundred twenty-two; ten 
years’ baptisms were five hundred fiftv-one—and 
the membership should have been fifteen hun- 
dred seventy-three,—but alas! seven hundred 
forty-three had died. The father continues his 
report “nearly all the mothers give birth to dead 
infants; preaching, teaching, and chastisement 
even, has been powerless to arrest the evil, or even 
to make known its direct cause. There are no 
more gentiles to be baptized, nearer then seventy- 
five to ninety miles. The natives are docile, indus- 
trious, and disinclined to run away. It is a joy to 
see them work and sing and pray ; and especially 
to see them bear suffering, beg for confession, and 
die like good Catholics.”’ 

Not here, but later, it may be needful to throw a 
mild calcium light on this picture. Father Paveras 
was an able man, and subsequently, became Presi- 
dent of California missions. He was heart and 
soul in his work; at this mission, prepared the 
catechism and confessional offices in native idiom, 
greatly to advantage of the people, and it will be 
well to remember this report, when it is taken up 
under final review of the field, methods and 
results. 

The earthquake of eighteen hundred twelve, 
dealt hardly with’ La Purisima Concepcion, de- 
stroying the church (ruins yet visible to inspection), 
laid most of the mission buildings low, including 
one hundred neophyte houses of adobe; thereafter, 
the fathers petitioned for removal to a new site 
across the river, and this meeting official approval, 
the change was made with little delay. The new 
location was by the natives called Amun and by 
the fathers Los Berros—later, Las Flores. 

In eighteen hundred twenty-four occurred a wide 
spread revolt by natives against Spanish domina- 
tion ; it touched most of the missions in greater or 
less degree, but was particularly vigorous at La 
Purisima Concepcion—resulting in deaths of four 
Spaniards (passing travelers), and of seven natives. 
The priests were held in restraint, but in no wise 
injured. The war was against military control. 
The church building suffered serious damage, and 
a new one was erected and dedicated the follow- 
ing year. The ruins of this mission, on the Las 
Flores site, can be visited by a short drive from 
Lompoc. 

San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, Santa Ynez, 
and 'La Purisima Concepcion, were known as the 


channel missions; the determination to found 
them, having been reached in the very morning of 
the grand enterprise. 

MISSION SAN LUIS OBISPO DE TOLOSA. 


The line of El Camino Real, northerly from La 
Purisima Concepcion is not doubtful. It was 
leisurely traversed by Crespi, the distance of sixty 
miles occupying eight days, and September seventh, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine, they reached a 
notable location, where a mission was established 
three years later. 

In May, seventeen hundred seventy-two, by 
reason of non-arrival of supply vessels from 
Mexico, the presidios and missions were reduced to 
necessity of appeals to the natives for food. Of 
their own, they had nothing except scant supplies 
of milk and vegetables. 

The natives made prompt and generous response, 
bringing seeds, acorns, pine nuts, ground squirrels 
and rabbits. 

Commandante Fages at Monterey took the sport- 
ing field for relief; selecting a party to assist, 
marched up the Salinas and onward to San Luis 
Obispo, where, in a secluded place, named by the 
Spaniards “‘Cajiada de los Osos,’’ he killed sixteen 
bears the first day, rejoicing the hungry with food, 
no less than resident natives, who were relieved 
from constant menace of life and limb. 

On the first day of September, seventeen hun- 
dred seventy-two, following this ursine battue, 
President Serra founded Mission San Luis Obispo 
de Tolosa, on a site, bv the natives called Tixlini; 
Caajida de los Osos in full sight, about half a 
league distant. 

This mission, and one other, were exceptions to 
arule, requiring location in midst of the people to 
be served. Usually, the mission site was environed 
by Indian huts of tree boughs, supplemented by 
grass and tule thatch. At San Luis Obispo the 
native rancherias were at a distance; the inhabit- 
ants coming in the morning, bearing presents of 
seeds, nuts and small game; during the day, ab- 
sorbed in wonder at the possessions of the fathers, 
and in early evening, departing homeward, rich in 
ownership of some trifling gaud. 

The results were, almost total failure, reviewed 
from missionary standpoint. Success largely 
hinged on fat storehouses at the mission, and lean- 
ness elsewhere. 

Serra. accounting for meagre harvest of souls, 
says: ‘*Theyhave plenty of deer, rabbits, fish and 
seeds, being indeed far better supplied with food 
than we; it is extremely difficult to engage their 
love for mission life; articles of clothing are the 
only attraction we can offer.”’ 

During the first sixteen months, the baptisms 
were only thirty-eight, as of record, but Serra’s re- 
port says twelve; at end of eight years, the list 
was six hundred five, and culminated in seventeen 
hundred ninety-four, at nine hundred forty-six 
souls. An adobe church was erected, with later 
portico, as an artistic afterthought. This church 
is in present use for worship; centrally located in 
the city of San Luis Obispo, and can be conven- 
iently visited from railway station. 

In eighteen hundred nine the authorities approved 
the construction of a chapel at San Miguelito, one 
of the rancherias tributary to San Luis Obispo; 
presumably, such was the history of the ruined 
church, sometimes called ‘‘Mission,’’? at Santa 
Marguerite. 

Special aptitude for textile manufactures seems 
to have characterized the natives at San Luis 
Obispo; cloth was woven by them of wool from 
mission flocks, and at one time, of raw cotton im- 
ported from Mexico, but later, of cotton California 
grown, 
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Jose de Jesus Pico is of record as follows, ‘“‘The 
Indians of San Luis Obispo, were always well 
dressed, better than most of the gente de razon (Civ- 
ilized people).”? Good blue cloth was made by them, 


and woolen mantas (blankets) and some home- 


grown cotton woven. This record, was notequaled 
at any other mission. 
Wm. B. May. 





FOOD PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Edited by Prof. Chas. H. Allen. 


ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


THIRD PAPER. 


ing the fruit to use. The following general 
characteristics will aid as a guide. 

Cured fruit of whatever kind should be meaty, 
that is, not mere skin and bones. Apricots, pears, 
peaches or nectarines, all having been cut, should 
be judged by the thickness of the pulp rather than 
by the sizein other directions. All these ought to 
be flexible, yielding to a slight pressure, and have a 
nearly uniform color. 

Unpitted fruit should be judged by the amount 
or pulp between the skin and the pit. With a pen- 
knife cut open a few, examining the thickness and 
quality of the pulp. These, also, should be flexible 
instead of hard and pebblelike. Fruit that has be- 
come hard by overdesiccation will always be inferior 
in flavor to well-cured fruit. 

All cured fruit, before cooking, should be thor- 
oughly washed. Let it stand in tepid water for a 
half hour and then stir vigorously until all foreign 
matter has been removed. Pour off this water and 
rinse the fruit in cold water. It is now ready for 
soaking. The time required for this cannot be 
definitely stated, as it varies with different fruits, 
and with the condition of the fruit at the time. As 
a general rule it should be allowed to take up all 
the moisture that it will. Some fruit will do this in 
a few hours, and for some it requires a couple of 
davs. If it could be made to take up as much 
moisture as it lost in curing, that would be perfec- 
tion. 

A little sugar should be sprinkled over the top of 
the fruit after it has been put into the soaking- 
water, for, although it may be entirely sweet, the 
sugar adds the richness both to the fruit and the 
syrup. The amount of sugar must be largely a 
matter of taste, but as sugar is cheaper than fruit, 
and none of it lost, it is economy to use it gener- 
ously. By putting the sugar in during the process 
of soaking it strikes into the fruit instead of re- 
maining in the syrup. Some other useful changes 
take place, of which it is not necessary to speak. 

The foregoing is applicable to all our cured fruits, 
but from here we must differentiate. 

Apricots. These will bear a generous amount of 
sugar. If after twelve to twenty hours’ soaking 
they are (as they should be if well ripened and well 
cured) soft and tender, they need no more cooking. 
Pour off all the syrup, pressing them gently to get 
it all, and boil this syrup down to the thickness 
you may desire, adding more sugar if necessary. 
About two to one will suit most tastes. Pour this 
back over the fruit, and after cooling it is ready for 
the table. The syrup should be clear as wine, the 
fruit entire, in halves, pleasing to both eye and 
palate. Some apricots, particularly those cut a 
little too green, need cooking for an hour or so, be- 
fore they become tender. This ought to be done 
at a temperature of 180 degrees F., but, as few 
kitchens have a thermometer, a low simmer will do. 

It may be stated in general terms that vigorous 
boiling injures any cured fruit, not only in breaking 
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it up, but in hardening the albuminous matter, 
so as to make it less sapid and less digestible. 

Peaches and Nectarines. These are cured either 
peeled or unpeeled. While most persons prefer 
peeled fruit, | greatly prefer it unpeeled, it well 
cured. There is a peculiar flavor to unpeeled fruit 
that is quite marked, and it is unquestionably 
richer in nutriment. 

These fruits require less sugar than apricots and 
all require cooking. A long simmering is best, and 
then the syrup should be poured off and boiled down 
about one-half before it is returned to the fruit. 

A porcelain pan filled with large well-soaked 
halves, put into the pan, skins down, and slowly 
baked in the oven, taking care to baste frequently, 
so they will not scorch, gives a product far superior 
in flavor and digestibility to canned peaches. They 
can be laid out in the dish entire, thus present- 
ing a very attractive dish. With a covering of 
good cream you have a feast fit for a king. 

ears. Like peaches, pears are cured unpeeled 
in halves or quarters, or peeled and sliced. The 
halves are best. These take little sugar and often 
require long soaking. Pears are best baked. Soak 
them until they are well filled out, then put them in 
layersin a porcelain pan, with a slight sprinkling 
of sugar over the top. Bake in a slow oven until 
quite tender. They are a little too sweet for most 
tastes. This is relieved by a dash of sauterne, or 
even good vinegar, after they have partially cooled. 
I think them far preferable to canned pears. 


THE MAN IN THE CAB. 


Safe and snug in the sleeping-car 
Are father and mother and dreaming child. 
The night outside shows never a star, 
For the storm is thick and the wind is wild; 
The frenzied rain in its all-night race 
Holds many a soul in its fragile walls, 
While up in his cab with a smoke-stained face, 
Is the man of the greasy overalls. 


Through the firebox door the heat glows white, 
The steam is hissing at all the cocks; 
The pistons dance and the drivewheels smite 
The trembling rails till the whole earth rocks. 
But never a searching eye could trace— 
Though the night is black and the speed appalls— 
A line of fear in the smoke-stained face 
Of the man in the greasy overalls. 


No halting, wavering coward he, 
As he lashes his engine around the curve 
But a peace-encompassed Grant or Lee, 
With a heart of oak and an iron nerve. 
And so I ask that you make a place 
In the Temple of Heroes sacred halls 
Where I may hang the smoke-stained face 
Of the man in the greasy overalls. 


—Nixon Waterman, in L. A. W. Bulletin. 
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REVERIES OF A FRONTIER STATION 
AGENT. 


It has always been a matter of wonderment to 
me to note with how little concern most dwellers at 
the small wayside stations of the far West regard 
the coming and going of the single daily passenger 
train which connects their wilderness habitation 
with those far-off scenes of accomplished civiliza- 
tion from which most of them have come, and to 
which they are still linked by one or more of the 
vital interests of humanity. To most of these 
people, however, the interest of the daily train 
seems to lie in an idle curiosity to see who comes 
and goes; or at most, in the actual receipt of mail 
or the arrival of expected friends. But to me, 
after a lifetime of official familiarity with the event, 
I confess it is still with a sensation somewhat akin 
to awe that I mark the small cloud of distant 
smoke, or hear the approaching whistle of this 
messenger of civilization to solitude, which for 
aught else might as well be forgotten lands in an 
untraveled sea. What do | expect it to bring me? 
Were there a letter from home or an argosy from 
fortune, would it not arrive by the messenger, and 
if there be none of these is it not something to 
have before meso material and vivid a reminder 
of facts and conditions already becoming almost 
unreal in their dependence upon the memories of 
other days. 

And the departure! There has always seemed 
to me to be something almost fateful in the re- 
morseless unhesitancy with which the continental 
train hastens on its way after a momentary pause, 
sufficient only to serve the little commerce of the 
mountain camp or village of the plains. A tap of 
the bell warns me that if] am to take my long 
anticipated journey back to home and friends to- 
day I must do so mow. A moment later the oppor- 
tunity will be gone, perhaps forever. To-morrow’s 
train, so sure to come, is yet half a thousand miles 
away. What may not happen ere it show again on 
my horizon, only to find perchance that while there 
are no passengers from the little village where, 
on ordinary occasions, itis little more than a for- 
mality to stop, there is to-day a long white box to 
be placed by rough but friendly hands in the bag- 
gage car and destined for a far-off State across the 
continent. One more pioneer returning to the spot 
on earth which had claimed his thoughts and 
hopes above and through the toiling or the 
planning of Western mine or ranch, going, not as 
he had expected, in -health’s prosperity, not as he 
would have gone yesterday, and not as he would 
have gone to-day, but for the uncertainties of 
frontier existence. He only missed a train, but in 
doing so what did he not miss? 

O. N. Es 

Marfa, Tex., Feb. 27, 1899. 


VERY ANNOYING. 


An Englishman traveling in Maryland had occa- 
sion to investigate the running time of trains that 
passed through the small place where he was stop- 
ping. Carefully searching a time-table he found 
apparently that there would be an express train due 
at four o’clock that afternoon. The Englishman 
was on time with his grip, etc., and so was the ex- 
press train. The intending passenger watched it 
approach and thunder by the station at top speed. 
The traveler was annoyed, and, turning to a 
colored man who stood near, remarked: ‘‘ That 
train didn’t stop!’’ ‘‘No, sir,’”’ replied the colored 
citizen cheerfully, “‘ didn’t ev’n hes’tate.”—Argo- 
naut. 





Santa Barbara, Cal.: The shipping facilities of Santa Barbara 
are to be added to by the construction of an iron wharf, requiring 
an investment of sixty thousand dollars. 


Eagle “Pass, Texas: The Border National Bank has been organ- 
ized here with a capital of sixty thousand dollars. The new 
bank will open for business early in May. 


Salinas, Cal.: A beautiful and thoroughly equipped high school 
building is to be erected here at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. 


Corsicana, Texas: The production from the oil wells here is con- 
Stantly increasing, and there are now nearly four hundred active 
wells. The oil flow has proven a great stimulus to business in 
all lines, and many new residences are being built to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing population. 


Tucson, Ariz.: The old San Xavier Mine near Tucson has re- 
cently been reopened and the operators are shipping about four 
carloads of ore per week to the smelter at El Paso. Srhis output, 
it is expected, will shortly be increased to twenty-five carloads 
per week. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: The Cutting Fruit Company of San Fran- 
cisco will soon establish a cannery at Santa Ana, with an annual 
capacity of fifty thousand cases. The establishment was secured 
through the enterprise of the Chamber of Commerce, which con- 
tributed a substantial bonus and free factory site. 


Palo Alto, Cal.: An electric lighting plantis to be constructed 
at Palo Alto. Bids were opened April 1st, and it is expected that 
the plant will be in operation in June. 


Galveston, Texas: A complete sewerage, water and drainage 
system is being discussed by the city government of Galveston, 
and construction will probably be commenced as soon as the 
necessary bonds can be negotiated. 


Fresno, Cal.: Anew City Hall is one of the improvements 
which ‘‘ Imperial Fresno ”’ will boast of for the year 1899. 


Santa “Paula, Cal.: A mammoth lemon orchard at Santa 
Paula owned by the Limoneira Company contains four hundred 
and twelve acres, on which there are forty-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-five growing trees. About thirteen thousand 
dollars per year is paid for labor alone on this ranch. The first 
crop of lemons from this orchard was gathered in 1895, and in 
1898 the crop amounted to three thousand five hundred boxes, 
which will be largely increased this year. In addition to the 
fruit about twelve hundred sacks of beans were harvested last 
year. 


Fort Worth, Texas: A one-hundred-thousand-dollar cold stor- 
age plant is projected for, for Fort Worth. Itis understood that 
the capital has already been secured from Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 


San Franctsco, Cal.: The Union Iron Works of this city have 
secured the contract for building two immense freight steamers 
for the American-Hawaiian Steam Navigation Company. The 
first steamer is to be completed in April, 1900. Each will have a 
capacity of eight thousand five hundred tons. The dimensions 
of the vessels will be: Length, four hundred and ten feet; beam, 
thirty-one feet ; depth, thirty-two feet. The engines are to de- 
velop twenty-five hundred horse-power. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: A franchise for an electric lighting plant has 
been granted by the Santa Ana City Trustees. 


Chino, Cal.: Three magnificent artesian wells have been re- 
cently developed south of Chino. In each instance the flow is 
over fifty miner’s inches, sufficient to irrigate fourteen hundred 
acres of land. 


Downey, Cal.: The Los Nietos Valley Canning Company has 
been organized here, and it is expected the plant will be running 
in time to care for this season’s fruit crop. 


‘Portland, Or.: Armour & Company, of Chicago, the great 
ene firm, will soon establish a large packing house at 
ortland. 


A company of Wisconsin lumbermen has bought over a billion 
feet of standing timber in Marion County, forty-five miles south- 
east of Portland, on Abiqua Creek, a tributary of the Willamette 
River. The timber is chiefly fir. 


Colton, Cal.: The cement works here now employ eighty men, 
and when both furnaces are running produce three hundred bar- 
rels of cement daily. 


Summerland, Cal.: Sixty carloads of oil per month are now 
regularly shipped from here. It is claimed that this petroleum is 
the best oil produced in the Southern fields. 
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Little Mike (in the midst of his reading)—‘‘ Feyther, how 
d’yez pronounce I-l-o-i-l-o?’’ McLubberty — ‘Pronounce 
ut? Begarra! did yez niver hear a tur-r-rkey gobble ?’’— 
Puck. 


“What!” exclaimed the surprised traveler in Florida, 
“you want me to pay $3 for riding half a mile in your old 
carriage?” “Certainly,’’ replied the native, with eyes wide 
open, ‘yer don’t think I’m like you other jays—down here 
for my health, do yer? ’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


Bank Clerk (scrutinizing check)—‘‘ Madam, we can’t pay 
this unless you bring some one to identify you.”” Old Lady 
({tartly)—‘‘ I should like to know why?’’ Bank Clerk—“ Be- 
cause we don’t know you.” Old Lady—‘ Now, don’t be 
silly! Idon’t know you either.— 7id-Bits. 


Dobbs—“ There’s a man who shaves several times a day.”’ 
Wiggin—‘“ You don’t mean it? Should think there’d be 
nothing left of his face.’’ Dobbs—‘‘It doesn’t hurt his face 
atall. He isa barber.’’—Harlem Life. 


The Obvious Reply: ‘‘ What would you say,” asked the 
fair theosophist, ‘‘if I should tell you that I was born in 
Egypt 3,000 years ago?’ ‘‘ Why,’ said the party addressed, 
“‘T should certainly say you don’t look it.”—Arooklyn Life. 


An Irishman who appeared after a wedding with his 
clothes in tatters and a broken head was asked how it hap- 
pened. ‘‘I meta man therethat I didn’t know,” he replied, 
“and I says to him, ‘Who are you?’ And he saysto me, 
‘I’m the best man,’ and, be jabbers, he was.”’ 


Detroit Journal: ‘‘ Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard !’' com- 
manded the Proverb. 

Accordingly the Sluggard went to the Ant. 

“ Go to the devil! ’’ exclaimed the Ant. 

“Talk about red tape !”” sighed the Sluggard. 


Mudge—‘‘ This watch has been stopped for two or three 
days.”’ 

Jeweler—‘‘Lemme see it. There is nothing the matter 
with it except that it has not been wound.”’ 

“T thought may be that wasit. I remember you told me 
to windit up just before I went to bed, and I haven’t been 
to bed for three nights.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Mistress—‘‘I saw two policemen sitting in the kitchen 
with you last night, Bridget.” 

Bridget—“‘ Well, ma’am, yez wouldn’t hov an unmarried 
lady besittin’ alone with only wan policeman, would yez ? 
The other wan wuz a chaperon.’’— Puck. 


Nora—“ Ah, Pat, Oi can’t foind worruds to tell yez how 
much Oi am indebted to yez for this lovely watch.”’ 

Pat—‘ Sure, Nora, an’ it’s mesilf that is in debt for it dape 
enough for both of us!” 


“What did Colonel Stilwell say about the brandied 
peaches we sent to cheer his convalescence ?”’ 

** He said he was afraid he was not strong enough to eat 
the fruit,” replied the girl, ‘but that he appreciated the 
spirit in which it was sent!” 


Mrs. Angle—“ You're going fishing, John, aren’t you ?”’ 

Mr. Angle—“‘ Yes, my dear.’’ 

Mrs. Angle—‘‘Then mind they’re fresh, John; mind 
they’re fresh ! ” 


“You are now one,” said the minister to the happy pair 
h2 had just tied together with a’knot they could never undo. 

‘“ Which one?” asked the bride. 

“You will have to settle that for yourselves,’’ said the 
clergyman.— 77d-Bits. 


During the World's Fair: Miss Gush—‘‘ Oh! captain, 
were you ever boarded by a pirate?’”’ Capt. Storms—‘ Yes, 
he charged me $3 a day for a bedroom on the fourth floor.” 








A MATTER 
oF SELECTION 


’S only a matter of 
selection—where you 

will go this summer. You 
can be suited. Almost any 
temperature, almost any ele- 
vation, hot springs and cold 
springs, mud baths and roll- 
ing surf. Solitudes fit for a 
hermit, or the gayest social 
swirl; trout fishing or mack- 
erel fishing, hunting or ~ 
mountain climbing. Cosey 
camps under the pines or the 
swellest hotels. 
All over the State of Cali- 


fornia are resorts to suit all 
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tastes and all purses. * % 
You will know more about 
them when you have seen 
the pretty folders and book- 
lets issued by the Southern 


Pacific Company. <: ¢ So 
Ask any agent. 








Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Castle Crag 

The Geysers, Boulder Creek, Santa Cruz 
Springs of Lake County, A2tna Springs 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts, Del Moate 
Kings River Canyon, Long Beach 

Paso Robles, Santa Monica, Catalina Island 
Shasta Resorts 








ALL REACHED VIA THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY’S 
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Interesting Publications seers 





HE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company issues a great variety of 
beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the resorts, products and industries of 

the states traversed by their lines and has for circulation many other publications issued 
by states, counties and cities. A partial list is given below. If you are interested in any 
particular feature write to the nearest agent of the Southern Pacific for a copy of the 
publication bearing on the subject. %& 2% *e He He He He Fe te 


B-The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interestedin this 
meaty little publication. 


A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited vestibuled train, in which goblins and elfin sprites 
are the heroes and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and 
printed in colors. It is something to be treasured for its 
beauty alone. 


B-The Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller; sixteen 
pages, isa thrilling narrative of a battle between the Indians 
and pioneers, which occurred in the early days near where 
the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, Castle 
Crag, is now located. A number of beautiful half-tone en- 
gravings embellish the pages. 


B-Vamos 4 México, is a graphic portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of our sister republic to the south, and the cities 
along the line traversed by the Sunset Eagle Pass Route to 
the capital city. It containsa portrait of President Diaz and 
numerous half-tone engravings of typical scenes. 


Habla ¥Y. Espanol? (Do you speak Spanish?) Is the in- 
terrogation appearing on a 12-page folder in which a care- 
fully selected list of phrases in most frequent use, is given in 
English and Spanish with the Spanish pronunciation in- 
tervening. The arrangement is very convenient and it 
should prove of value to those whose business or pleasure 
necessitates intercourse with the Spanish speaking people 
with whom we have recently become so closely associated. 


B-Semi-Tropic California, is a 48-page booklet descriptive 
of Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 


Chronological History of the Spanish-American War is 
given in a neat vest pocket folder of 14 pages. 


B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 


A-Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it isa work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 


Sunset Library, is a series of small pocket booklets of 
from eight to thirty-two pages each, under titles as follows: 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House; No. 2, Vendetta Alley; No. 3, 
The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity 
Shops. These set forth in attractive form some of the quaint 
features of the olden days, reminders of which still exist in 
the Crescent City. The title of No.5 is Nit! Nit isa collec- 
tion of humerous stories supposedly related by various 
prominent railway officials, whose identity is thinly veiled 
by whimsical orthography. The titles of No. 6, The Opal- 
Eyed Aztecs ; No. 7, The Vesper Bell of the Pecos, and No. 8, 
The White Indians, a Tale of the Yaqui country, sufficiently 
suggest their contents, which are more than ordinarily in- 
teresting tales of wierd adventure. No. 9, A Matter of 
Health, treats of the climatic advantages of Western Texas 
in general, and of the locality of Marfa in particular. 


B-The Sportsman at Del [Monte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 


Folders. Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, The Geysers of Lake 
County, Pacific Grove and Monterey Bay Resorts, Santa 
Cruz Mountains and Shasta Resorts, and Bartlett Springs 
are represented by illustrated folders, giving concise infor- 
mation as to the features, hotel accommodations of, and 
rates and routes to these noted resorts. 


The Coast Country of Texas, is a small sixteen-page 
folder laden with concrete facts and information for the 
agriculturist concerning southeastern Texas. 


Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publications 
are a great number ofsmall booklets, folders and leaflets is- 
sued by hotels and resorts relative to the accommodations 
and attractions of their respective establishments. Among 
them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica; Paso 
Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado; Castle Crag, Shasta County, 
and many others. 


How to Obtain Them. 


Any of the above publications will be sent on application to agents of the Southern Pacific Company named 
in Sunset. For publications prefixed A, send six cents in stamps; for those prefixed B, send two cents in stamps. 
All others listed above without prefix will be sent free postage prepaid. 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


J. ©, STUBBS, Third Vice-President... ........0.s2000- 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager .... 


cgi 2 Seis aan eigiaicidie ns winlemme nia alse SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
shea Gaus ranins able CREE KR EARTAR NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent........... 


bees west omah CenGlaal eae newe SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent ...... 22. .... ee eceeeeece eens SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent..........0....sseceeeeees SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent... 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 


Danses aisle vie alates ania se atiors wioce weve iti cre SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
siuaeharsaaneeciaaneae SR RRR ANGELES, CAL. 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon...........: Seawater aisanisnce mes PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 


"WW. ESICIN, TAMO Manager «. ...ciscccces.<svevaseecee 
. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent ............ 
Ss 
J 


Cc 
Ss 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
L 


. PARKS, General Passenger Agent ............+65 


RNC ey ACE COT eRe ECS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Asana eee A Rae Locceccscsceceec NW OREBANG, TA. 
gees sacieceldve tek dqscsonren eoone RW ORPMANG.- Ea. 
Bibaonced seuss eicn Lwesbvasdesbie waauieses GOS BONN; ies 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ANTWERP 17, a —11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 


RUD. FALC . General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA 
eS eee. Commercial Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
Cai MATROHTED,,.<.......00s000¢ Commercial Agent 
ne a = —209 E. German Street. 
RP te as cass backs nsietsbsi Agent 
BOSTON, ‘MASS. ay State Street. 
Be Fes OU NOE so vs:0 00k seeceeeenes New England Agent 


BUFFALO, 1 z. . pe 220 Ellicott Square. 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, IL Laas So. Clark Street. 
Ww. G. NeIMYER: .General Western Passenger Agent 
aT anon .—Chamber of Commerce Building. 


RD <cwaisee os se cuinenw cea Commercia) Agent 
ata | OF MEXICO. 
2th aa ee Commercial Agent 
co ie CAL. 
Rs Ee POEMS 6 G55:510 vias ad 'ahes «o's sciiees Commercial Agent 


—- COLO.—1112. 17th Street. 
, Be ON Ry eee General Agent 
EAGLE } PASS, TEX. 
. DUNLAP. .Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M.I. R. R. 


EL PASO, TEX. 
ee MESA, 4:0.6i010's 0's 05's vind siin'sasicin es Commercial Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. 
SM Ca Aree District Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
PR ARC eee Commercial Agent 
uae <> amet —6-8 Karlsburg. 
D. FAL ..General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA. 
ag ES BIND: vis: isis octis wars cele Sh Wenlewane sesisivien Agents 
BE. A. STIEFEL........... Traveling Passenger Agent 
arr N, TEX. 
H. C. MREESE ee ee Commerciat Agent 
KANSAS re MO.—Room 7, Exchange Buildin 
PERE Chidis sisson sicsesuseawticgie Commercial Agent 
KEY WEST, PLA. 
Be is wis a aaieiw gia. gies wise bs v 0's o'9h aiv 0:0 Agent 


H. 
a ak ENG.—25 Water Street. 

R ALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG, a Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 

RUD. F AL -General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. —261 South Spring Street. 


G. W. _. aaa Assistant General Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, 
SS aS Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
ae Tol REE Roe re, Commercial Agent 


Caen es ena amu Traveling Passenger Agent 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Block. 

Tit. ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. 3B. ys G3 bvieamnaiceeemeiansn City Passenger Agent 


any bg me .—349 Broadw: 
NUTT ayer Heatern Passenger’ Agent 
OGDEN. UTAH. 
REIN o xr6a'sc sages s e6etiewdnccdvevsmeseseees Agent 
PASADEN. GAL. 
at AND 5.5 '60,5)5,5:40-4 56 4 /siginva.aiagivines Commercial Agent 


PHILADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third Street. 


“TICE SSE i aka Agent 
PITTSBURGH PA. ma Park Building. 
| NIDEES DS (Cae ae Agent 
PORTL A RE 
Pp pa District Passenger Agent 
REDLA , 
C. aon Paiceastaesdislansceteneaecesaenseaaames a Agent 
RIVERSIDE, © 
BUOGHELTREE.............-.. Commercial Agent 


ROTTERDAM NETH.—92 Wynhaven,S.S 


R wt --General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, C 
NE raat dco aisiisa mien a aden sana sees Agent 
SALT LAKE cITy, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
ia fc. cieeals vec cle eauscelnane General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
J. MCMILLAN........... Passenger and Ticket Agent 
aan ONG ee eo * 
RRC DOPE ACY EE PER ETT O gent 


SAN. DrEGo, CAL. 
Serr Commercial Agent 


G. H. AN 
sam PRANCISCO, ‘GAL. —613 Market Street. 
Deine aah de sh a paseo aiearasis General Agent 
SAN J08z, vOAL. fe moon & Santa Clara Streets 
we — Freight & Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS, OBISPO, 
J. UELL. Reties Freight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAE, GA.—10 Bull Street 
C. MURPHY.......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEA , WASH. a First Avenue. 
C. J. STEEPLE............. District Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS MO. rto0 North Fourth Street 
TA ESTOWNGULEY.....06000.00s0002 Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


SYRACUSE, ne me a South Franklin Street. 
aa: sae snrewiae Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA, AWASE. ae Pacific Avenue. 
J. EEPLE..District Freight & Passenger Agent 
TORREON, MEX. 


GOODALE......... Traveling Agent, M.I. R. R. 
WACO, 0, TEX: 
MEYERHOEFER............ Commercial Agent 


G. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A. J. POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


“ees literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be 
obtained on application by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 








Exploration om .. [T Yosemite 
SeeSsee ~e Valley 


OMFORTABLE stages carry you to its center and excellent hotels provide 
accommodations en route and in the valley. The marvelous cliffs and domes 
and wonderful waterfalls are viewed from the floor of the valley or are easy of 
nearer approach by well-built trails constructed by the State. Yosemite is 

not a gloomy chasm but a lovely mountain park accessible in every part and replete 
with interesting and beautiful objects well worth the journey irrespective of the 
stupendous$features which encompass it. 





HEIGHT OF WATERFALLS HEIGHT OF PEAKS ABOVE 
ABOVE THE VALLEY THE VALLEY 

Bridal Vell.......cccccscccces 860 feet SARE CMON 0 ds sp weseneual 4,737 feet 
ree ee EO ee ene 3,568 feet 
NED 6 caesebv sn asaunee 2,634 fee Glacier Point ...... Lone oom 3,705 feet 
SERN.” 617 feet eS SRR rr 3,300 feet 
SUED snap oouthbsestence 500 feet The Sentinel ..... ph benmawers 3,043 feet 

Three Brothers............. 4,400 feet 

Sentinel Dome.............. 4,150 feet 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES can be visited en route to Yosemite 
at small additional cost. The grove numbers upward of four hundred trees. Fifty- 
two of these are over twenty feet through and one is thirty-four feet through. They 
range in height from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and seventy-two feet. 


WILL YOU be one to pass them by? 


Any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company will supply you with illustrated descriptive matter and explain to 
_ you all details of the trip. 


























Overland via Southern Pacitic 





The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at 
New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, 
both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can 
be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 9. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 

__ ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 


MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cincin- 
nati via El Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Personally conducted, 


No. 25. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 

ANGELES LIMITED-—Solid Vestibuled Train. Day 
Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car 
and Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los 
Angeles; Dining Car San Francisco to Tracy and Mojave to 
Los Angeles Daily. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No.1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily —Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U.P. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver via R.G. W. 

and D.& R.G 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 


* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. 
Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeper Los Angeles to Omaha via Union Pacific. 


No. 3. SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO SPE- 
CIAL Daily —Vestibule double Drawing-Koom Sleeping 
Car and Composite Buffet Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 


Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 


*These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
to Boston. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily— 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Glendale. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma. 


uffet Drawing 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Tuesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C., to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). 
Personally conducted, 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Cincinnati to San Fran- 
cisco (Friday from New Orleans), Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Washington, D. C. to San 
Francisco (Saturday from New Orleans). Personally con- 
ducted. 


No. 26. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED-—Solid Vestibuled Train. Com- 
posite Buffet Car and Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars Los 
Angeles to San Francisco; Day Coach Bakersfield to San 
Francisco; Dining Car Los Angeles to Mojave and Tracy to 
San Francisco Daily. 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 2. SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO SPE- 
CIAL Daily — Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping Car and 
Composite Buffet Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, via D. & 
R.G.and R G. W. 

WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kan- 
sas City and Denver. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car, Omaha to Los Angeles, via 
Union Pacific 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 

Excursion Managers. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Redding and Glendale. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


Paul to San 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHasTa RourEs see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 
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OTEL DEL MONTE tivo 
CALIFORNIA 


IN EVERY DETAIL 
AND 
IN ALL ITS 
ENVIRONMENT 
IDEALLY 
CALIFOKNIAN 
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The Most Magnificent Hotel 

The Most Expansive Landscape 
The Most Varied Forests 

The Most Delightful Temperature 
The Most Superb Flowers 


IN ALL AMERICA HOTEL DEL MONTE 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF CULTIVATED 
GROUND, AND ALMOST THE WHOLE OF THE PENINSULA 
OF MONTEREY FOR A PLAYGROUND. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet to any agent of GEO. SCHONEWA LD 


the Southern Pacific Company, | 
or for special monthly rates, write PLEASE MENTION ‘‘SUNSET?? Manager 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
TOURS IN 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE INSIDE TRACK 


Including Pasadena, San Gabriel 
and its old Mission, Covina, Ontario 
(Euclid Avenue), Pomona, Lordsburg 
(Dunkard Colony), Chino (Beet Sugar 
Factory), Colton, San Bernardino (Ar- 
rowhead, Harlem and Rabel Hot 
Springs), Redlands (Smiley Heights), 
Crafton, Riverside (Magnolia and Vic- 
toria Avenues), Highgrove, Cucamon- 
ga (Vineyards), Puente, Spadra, etc. 


THE DIRECT LINE THROUGH THE HEART 
OF THE ORANGE AND FRUIT GROWING 
SECTION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Round ee July 11th to 25th, 
Ten Day Limit, Stopovers at 2.15 
Smell 


Local Excursions 
... IN CALIFORNIA 


Have been arranged by the 


Southern Pacific 
Company 


For the benefit of visiting N S E & A € 


RATES: The Lowest ever made ona 
similar occasion. 


LIMITS: Stopovers and other privileges 
of the most liberal character. 


-* 


pleasure 


ORANGE BELT, MISSION, 
COAST TOUR 

Allthe above, with ad- 
dition of round trip Los Angeles to 
Santa Barbara (Mission and beach), 
through San Buenaventura (Mission, 
great bean country), Santa Paula (oil 
wells), Camulos (home of Ramona), 


Fernando (Mission). 15 
5. 
cena 


Round Trip, same conditions, 


The Southern Pacific 


Has Three Thousand Miles of perfectly 
ones railway entirely within the State 
of California, and reaches forty-three of the 
fifty-seven counties in the State. 











You can see why it will be to pour advantage to Ample Equipment and Speedy Trains al Convenient Hours 
buy local as well as overland tickets bia Mark the Passenger Service of the 


CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST RAILROAD SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
SE CRO LSCHOCREROREES RENE SHKOKSKORSSHOOKCROMROROHOROROROROR 





